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Life and Education. 


Ir certainly begins to look as if the per- 
turbed stream of opinion concerning the 
woman of affairs, her rights, her disabilities, 
her claims, and her idiosyncrasies, was flowing 
more calmly; as if it were less frantically 
beaten into foam by the large stones recklessly 
tossed into it by irresponsible persons on the 
banks, and were freeing itself from some of 


the sediment brought down with the sudden 
overflow of many hitherto obscure brooks. 
Not to lose ourselves in metaphor, there is a 
growing sentiment, undivided by the transverse 
lines of sex, that there is no reason why @ 
woman should not take a place in public life, 
doing what she can do and leaving undone 
what she cannot do, without incurring the 
suspicion of cherishing a forlorn hope of living 
long enough to be mayor; that she may have 
a vital interest in Civil Service Reform with- 
out wanting to fill all places, rendered vacant 
by the abolition of the spoils system, with her 
own sons and brothers; and that she may be 
stirred into an expression of patriotic emotion 
without expecting to be drafted into the militia. 
The time has actually come when these once 
revolutionary opinions have been adopted not 
by the eccentric alone, but by the calmly 
thoughtful of the community; and both men 
and women have recognized that they are first 
of all human beings, with varying, but not 
unequal capabilities, and identical interests. 
That this change has been effected, there 
will be found few to deny, with the striking 
examples of wisdom and disinterestedness in 
municipal affairs, and calmness and discretion 
in public appearance, furnished by the most 
conservative type of woman. And that this 
change, though actually gradual, has the ap- 
pearance of suddenness, must also be con- 
ceded. It is along time since woman began 
to urge her claims to enter various doors until 
then closed to her. One after another have 
grudgingly been granted to her the realms of 
Science, of Art, of Literature, of Commercial 
Venture, as opportunities for the use of her 
talents. Though the error of a Woman’s 
Building so late as 1893 would seem to argue 
the contrary, it was, afterall, pretty generally 
pronounced an anachronism, and good work 
in any line has for some time been admitted 
to be raised above the distinctions of sex. 
But the department of public affairs has been 
until very recently reserved for men and the 
vociferous among women. Not long ago the 
platform partook, for the latter, of the 





aketindin of the e tight rope in the difficulty. 
of preserving balance and the natural incli- | 
nation to demand public applause for an 
abnormal success. That time, with almost 
incredible swiftness, has passed utterly by. 
To-day a woman may preside at a public 
meeting, she may make a public address, she 
may organize opposition to public abuses, she 
may strive for political improvements without a 
voice being raised to thunder, in the accents of 
tradition, that her husband, her children, or 
her immediate family connection, whatever it 
may be, are left to dwindle upon the meagre 
diet of neglect; nay, nor even to whisper that 
her garments are necessarily of the fasbion of 
the year before last, and her dinners lacking 
in the elegancies of an idle and superfluous 
luxury. 

It would be interesting to note the succes- 
sive rapid phases through which has_ been 
accomplished this metamorphosis of the radical 
into the conservative, but the causes are, from 
one point of view, too simple, from another, 
perhaps too complex to examine briefly. 


But certainly the main element of the change 
is that the thing has been brought about. 
Numbers of women have been found to take a 
part in public affairs, without undue excite- 


ment, with clear perceptions, with ready 
resources; not unduly sensitive nor loudly 
denunciatory; above all, with no defiances of 
the three graces of good breeding, good taste, 
and good sense. Man, though for the most 
part slow to perceive that this change has taken 
place, has, with growing generosity and fair- 
ness, resolved to admit its existence and avail 
himself of its advantages. There is no argu- 
ment against the witness of an accomplished 
fact. To go further back, is it not possible 
that the literary clubs have been an entering 
wedge? It was early in the stages of progress 
that even the hide-bound husband and father 
was fain to admit that there was nothing 
essentially unwomanly in reading a paper 
upon Hannah More to a select circle of 
female friends; that there was nothing derog- 
atory to all the domestic virtues in delicately 
reviewing the claims upon posterity of 
Alexander Pope. The free expression of 
opinion upon even the trifling matters of His- 
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tory, Art, and Sakeniine isin itself dangerous, 
and when it comes to learning how to express 
these opinions, behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth! Grant a lecturer and an 
audience, and, to speak after the manner of 
Dr. Johnson, the trick is well nigh done. 
Still further, surely the admission of women 
as competitors in the practical businesses of 
life has given them a respect for expert judg- 
ment and training. It has long ceased to be 
a question of making the handsomest tidy in 
the parish. The inspiration of the best gradu- 
ation essay in the class has proved to be not 
enough to carry one over the difficult steps of 
a literary career. As a consequence she does 
not leave matters to be determined by chance 
or even by the personal influences of chivalry 
and charm. She does not attempt to preside 
unless she has some knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure; she does not urge political 
changes without making herself more or less 
familiar with present methods. Thus her 
increased respect for facts preserves her from 
the embarrassment of ignorance and the loud- 
ness of over assertiveness, and, if she is fortu- 
nate enough to have charm, though she does 
not dream 
she expect it to influence the time-honored 
conclusions of the multiplication table. And 
surely it is not fanciful to go further still, 
and to maintain that her freer pursuit of 
things, intellectual, artistic, social in its 
widest sense, has led woman to see things 


of laying it aside, neither docs 


whole, to perceive alike the sometimes hysteri- 
cal extravagances of her own sex and the 
sometimes unresponsive susceptibilities of the 
other, with a sanity and fairness which must 
come from any earnest following of the intel- 
lectual or the artistic. It is always a smaller 
class that has time to look at things without 
the obscuring factors, conspicuous in the fore- 
ground, of daily occupations and material de- 
mands, but the presence of this class has 
always its effect on the world nevertheless, 
and within the last decade it has been re- 
cruited, more than ever before, impartially, 
from both sexes; thus public opinion has 
become more and more the utterance 
humanity at large, and the concessions of 
men, as well as the trained abilities of women, 


of 
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have brought about a genuine and a normal 
co-operation. 


Iris becoming the rule apparently that, if a 
book is to command wide popular favor, it must 


be illustrated. The fact that a few books, as 
Maclaren’s earlier stories, succeeded without 
this kind of assistance does not disprove the 
statement as to the prevailing tendency. The 
extent to which publishers try to make cur- 
rent fiction interesting by pretty pictures is 
conclusive evidence of how the public look 
at the matter. When an imaginative work 
is adorned with imaginative illustrations, there 
should be complete accord between the idea of 
the illustrator and that of the author. There 
should be no mere surface reproduction of 
what readily occurs to the mind of the aver- 
age reader. The illustration should be a com- 
ment upon the text, and as such it should 
comment only on what has a deeper signifi- 
cance than is readily manifest. It should 
interpret the thought so as to assist the im- 
agination. Its main purpose should be to 
enhance the literary effect and not to give 
independent pleasure. The illustrator must, 
therefore, have that keen literary sense which 
sees beneath the surface, and that power of 
pictorial expression which brings out this 
deeper meaning. He should subordinate his 
ideas to the mind of his author, but he may 
choose what form he pleases for bringing out 
these ideas. In full sympathy with the au- 
thor’s conception and thoroughly in touch 
with critical methods, he can reveal a depth 
of meaning which the average reader would 
be long in discovering. The illustrations of 
some old English*songs, by E. A. Abbey and 
others, published some years ago in Harper's 
Magazine, are a case in point. In this instance 
the illustrator was given an immense scope for 
bringing out the feeling of the poetry, and his 
opportunity was so used as to produce an ad- 
mirable effect. Apart from merely technical 
details he caught the spirit of the verse and 
gave it an expression of the greatest charm. 
By such use of illustration the reader is brought 
into immediate and more vital touch with the 
mind of the author and shares more keenly the 
emotions of the characters. A result is achieved 
beyond the mere pleasure of the eye. The reader 
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is not treated as a child to be amused, but as a 


student seeking the truth from its interpreters. 





In addition to the imaginative illustrations, 
the greater number of which do not unfor- 
tunately attain to very high rank in their own 
class, we have in great profusion the process 
portraits and reproduced photographs. These 
so-called illustrations abound in books meant 
to be popular and in the illustrated magazines. 
They are cheap, and they can often be used 
with propriety. A photograph of an actual 
scene or a camera portrait may convey an im- 
pression with greater accuracy than a verbal 
description. They are aids which economize 
effort on the part of writer and reader; but 
they do not serve as do true illustrations for 
the interpretation of literature by art. Then, 
we have another use of pictures, in conjunc- 
tion with a printed text, which has no princi- 
ple behind it and no purpose except ‘‘ to sell ”’ 
a book or magazine. It has been discovered 
that our public like a picture good, bad, or 
indifferent better even than our oldest and most 
irreverent jokes expressed in type alone. With 
the aid of pictures, used in the main conscien- 
tiously, our illustrated monthlies of the better 
sort, such as The Century and Scribner’s, achieve 
a great prosperity while The Atlantic Monthly, 
unadorned, though its literary quality be never 
so good, has relatively small success. The 
same may be said of all sorts of periodicals, 
down to the penny papers. Those with pic- 
tures outsell those otherwise better worth buy- 
ing. We appear to be picture mad. Itrequires 
no great gift of prophecy to foresee the time 
when reporters will go about with cameras 
instead of note books, the daily papers ap- 
pearing as sheets of successive scenes with or 
without a little explanatory text. We may 
even get back in time to the expression of all 
recorded ideas by pictures. Meanwhile, itis a 
sad outlook for those people who have thought 
discernible in America the dawn of a period of 
true artistic expression. Art can hardly be 
expected to flourish among a people whose taste 
suffers continual assault from an unending 
array of crude and vulgar drawings. Some 
good illustration we have had, but its influence 
is in danger of being swamped in the mass of 
rubbish produced to gratify a childish taste. 
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A Year’s Work of a Civic Club. 


On January 8, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
President of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
read her third annual report to an audience 
of members, which packed the large hall of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. It 
is seldom that so many women as truly repre- 
sentative of the intelligence and best life of 
Philadelphia are brought together for any 
occasion. After a brief introduction, Mrs. 
Stevenson took up the different phases of the 
club’s work and gave some account of what 
had been accomplished during the year, it 
being impossible in a reasonable time to give 
full details of all the activities of the differ- 
ent departments. The first and most strik- 
ing general impression derived from the report 
was one of respect for the admirable organiza- 
tion of the club, which is divided into 
many departments, each of which is dealing 
systematically and patiently with one subject, 
as education, municipal affairs, or some other 
special topic. Each section has its chairman 
and its body of willing and painstaking ad- 
herents, who work upon a definite and well- 
considered plan. In an effort to give a brief 
account of what the club is doing, we shall 
touch first upon its relations to the schools. 

We note that two members are on the central 
school board and one is a sectional school 
director, and that thirty other members have 
been carefully selected, have consented to 
serve, and have been recommended by the 
club to nominating conventions as desir- 
able school directors. Is it not fair to ask 
whether we have in Philadelphia an organ- 
ization able to present the names of as many 
men equally willing and equally qualified to 
serve in the same capacity? A joint com- 
mittee from the educational and munici- 
pal departments has got the permission of 
the central school board to have access to 
the children in the public schools for twenty 
minutes once a month in order to organize 
them into ‘‘The Children’s League of Good 
Citizenship,’’ that these young people may 
have among themselves self-governing bodies, 
helping them to acquire the instincts that 
come from such organization, be taught to 
respect the city ordinances and public prop- 
erty, and listen to addresses on subjects relat- 
ing to the city and citizenship. Similar 
permission has been granted in the case of the 
parochial schools of the Catholic church. The 
children in the public schools of the seventh 
ward have been already organized, each branch 
of the league having its officers and members, 
all supplied with badges, and cards stating 
the objects and the by-laws of the league; 
organization in other wards is under way. 
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S the matter of music in the oeite, 
Philadelphia being later by fifty years, more or 
less, than some other places in introducing 
teaching of this kind, the Civic Club has 
worked so effectively that Councils have 
granted for this purpose an appropriation of 
$5000 for the current year. The club ob- 
tained the permission of the central school 
board to put pictures and casts of a character 
to cultivate a proper feeling for art, in some 
of the school buildings, one of which was re- 
fitted by the school board, and then supplied 
by the club—assisted by friends of the late 
Mrs. Dundas Lippincott, after whom the 
school is now named—with fifty carefully se- 
lected pictures and twelve casts. Other school 
buildings have been partially furnished in the 
same manner. 

In this connection we may mention that at 
the instance and at the expense of the club, the 
Academy of Fine Arts was opened for one 
evening, and 3000 people, not ordinarily free 
to visit it in the day time, were gathered to 
see the pictures, to hear about them from 
artists, who were present to explain them, 
and to express their preferences by vote. It 
is gr ratifying to know that the paintings re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes were not 
among the most meretricious as were those 
selected in a similar way at the International 
Exhibition in Venice a year or two ago. An- 
other excellent innovation, coming from the 
initiative of the art and education depart- 
ments, is the opening of the play grounds of 
the schools during the summer. Under the 
charge of kindergarten teachers they have 
been found to answer admirably as places 
where children can amuse themselves under 
better conditions than in the streets. City 
Councils have made a larger appropriation 
for this purpose for the present year than for 
1896, 

A separate association under the auspices 
of the Civic Club has begun buying unsani- 
tary tenement houses in a crowded and poor 
quarter of the city, converting them into de- 
cent habitations, and renting them at reason- 
able rates to tenants, who are bound to keep 
them in respectable condition. This venture 
promises to pay a moderate return upon the 
money invested. 

The club has introduced libraries into a 
large number of the district telegraph offices 
and fire engine houses, first at its own ex- 
pense and later in co-operation with The Free 
Library, which now supplies the books, the 
club having supervision as to their care and 
use. A digest of the charitable and educa- 
tional associations of Philadelphia has been 
prepared by the club, in an effort to collect 
the necessary information for the correlation 
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of benevolent effort. Even the nuisance 
of street litter has not escaped attention. 
Children have been enlisted to do what they 
can to keep papers and small rubbish from 
disfiguring the thoroughfares. The club has 
gone so far as to put up on lamp-posts in the 
seventh ward forty-five receptacles for scraps 
and litter. These have suffered somewhat 
from the attentions of mischievous persons— 
the small boy was mentioned, little girls being 
represented as showing the casual street eater 
of pie where to put the paper wrapper—but itis 
hoped that when the cans cease to be a nov- 
elty they will no longer be used as places for 
the inscription of the names of future sena- 
tors or as pulpits for early attempts at public 
speaking. The city fathers seem to share 
these expectations and to recognize the use- 
fulness of the cans. An appropriation has 
been made for placing a considerable number 
of similar receptacles in other parts of the city. 

The committee on sanitation has procured 
plans showing the sewers in one ward, and 
made a careful examination of the area cov- 
ered by the map. Places where defects were 
noted were called to the attention of the 
proper city department. Recommendations 
from the committee were welcomed and 
promptly acted upon. The regulations gov- 
erning plumbing have been studied and atten- 
tion called to the pamphlet, published by the 
city, which contains these rules. Similar 
work in the other wards is in progress. 

The Civie Club has lent its influence in be- 
half of the good work of other organizations 
whenever appealed to, if co-operation were 
possible and expedient. It furnished a com- 
mittee to help entertain the delegates visiting 
Philadelphia for the annual meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform Association 
and distributed enough tickets for the address 
of the president of the association to ensure 
a large audience. The club also joined in 
the reception given to Mr. Graham Wallas 
upon his coming to Philadelphia as a Univer- 
sity Extension lecturer. Such an amount of 
activity and well-applied effort as the club 
has to its credit for the year 1896 can not fail 
to inspire the respect of the people of Phila- 
delphia and interest those who are doing sim- 
ilar work in other places. 


TiLt we have discovered some intellectual 
daguerreotype, which takes off the course of 
thought, and the form, lineaments, and fea- 
tures of truth, as completely, and minutely, 
as the optical instrument produces the sensi- 
ble object, we must come to the teachers of | 
wisdom; we must repair to the fountain, and | 
drink there.—John Henry Newman. 
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Kuno Francke’s ‘Social Forces in Ger- 
man Literature,’ and the Study of 
German Literature in America.’ 


A brief survey of the history of the study 
of German literature in America will bring 
out by contrast the epochal significance of 
Professor Kuno Francke’s ‘Social Forces in 
German Literature.’ Most of the American 
treatises and attempted treatises on German 
literature may be fitly designated as ‘‘ exotic,’’ 
inasmuch as they are either bare outlines, 
drawn, for the most part, from European (Ger- 
man ) works, or, at best, translations of foreign 
works on the subject. 

For the first half of the century two books 
may be said to have occupied the field for 
American readers—Madame de Staél’s ‘De 
L’ Allemagne’ (1813), much read in England 
and America, both in the French original and 
in the English translation; and William 
Taylor’s ‘ Historic Survey of German Poetry’ 
(1828-1830). Carlyle’s ‘German Romances’ 
(1827), though a financial failure, and his 
‘thrice wretched ’’ ‘ History of German Lit- 
erature,’—which, declined by Gleig and Long- 
mans, had to appear in bits, and finally was not 
permitted even to enjoy the honorable title of 
Zur Geschichte,’—did something in their way 
toward arousing an interest in German litera- 
ture. These treatises all dealt with their sub- 
jects at first hand, and gave evidence of pene- 
trating study of the original works. Many 
students of German, even of the present 
generation, owe not a little stimulus to the 
truly great work of Madame de Staél. 

Passing by Charles Follen’s ‘ Lectures on 
German Literature’ and Longfellow’s inciden- 
tal criticisms in ‘Hyperion’ and elsewhere, 
and Emerson’s and Lowell’s prose essays 
touching the subject, we find the first really 
original American book in this field in Bay- 
ard Taylor’s ‘Studies in German Literature’ 
(1879). This is to be sure the hasty but 
nevertheless clear and trustworthy estimate 
of a man who has himself entered into the 
spirit of the writers whose works he discussed. 
The same year J. K. Hosmer’s ‘ Short History 
of German Literature’ appeared, furnishing 
the student with an outline of the most essen- 
tial facts. . 

Then came the epoch of the new education, 
which has been revolutionizing our institu- 
tions and our intellectual life for the past two 


'SoctAL FoRCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. A 
STuDY IN THE HIsToRY oF CIVILIZATION. By Kuno 
Francke, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of German Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. Pp. xii and 577, New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 


7Cf. J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, II, 72, 87, 97, 
143. 
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decades. In this period of importation, both | 


writers and publishers in America have been 
over-zealous in introducing translations of 
German text-books. Out of the great mass 
of borrowed material, two books stand as a 
real gain to German study in America— 
Brandes’ ‘Hauptstromungen in der deut- 
schen Literatur’ and Scherer’s ‘ Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur.’' Whatever may be 
said against Brandes’ estimate of individual 
writers, the fact remains that his general 
conception and presentation of the great eur- 
rents of German thought have had the most 
stimulating effect upon the minds of both 
European and American students. Scherer, 
too, though no longer an infallible mentor in 
matters literary, has given a distinct impetus 
to a more critical and comparative study of 
German literature. 

Francke’s work is, in the best sense, a com- 
bination of the excellence of these and other 
epochal European treatises, with an original 
study of the monuments themselves. It is 
not a reflection on a great and good book to 
speak of its lineal predecessors,—the better 
its pedigree, the better the book itself is likely 
to be. If we are not very wide of the mark, 
as regards the kinship of Francke’s ‘ Social 
Forces in German Literature,’ distinct traits 
of two works and characteristics of a third 
are unmistakable in this new production. 
These three works are Gervinus’s ‘Ges- 
chichte der deutschen Literatur,’ Brandes’ 
‘Hauptstromungen,’ and Scherer’s ‘Ges- 
chichte der deutschen Literatur.’ Gervinus’s 
comprehensive mastery of great periods, 
Brandes’ clear, bold delineation, and Scherer’s 
daring generalization, although quite uncon- 
scious to Francke himself, can scarcely escape 
the notice of the initiated reader. In the 
days when Francke was finding his way to 
the soul of the great masters of German litera- 
ture, the good habit of reading Gervinus was 
much more in vogue than with students of 
the present day. Francke’s book is of prime 
significance for American scholarship (1) as 
a contribution to the study of German litera- 
ture, (2) as a new chapter in the history of 
German culture, (3) as a stimulus to the 
study of literature in America. As a contri- 
bution to the study of German literature, the 
work has certain clearly defined limitations 
given it by the author himself, who has been 
led by his studies ‘‘to look at the substance 
rather than at the form of literature, to see 
in literature, primarily, the working of popu- 
lar forces, to consider it chiefly as an expres- 
sion of national culture,’’ and who has been 
prompted, by the lack of treatises written 


1 Also in an English translation, by Mrs. Conybeare. 
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| from this point of view, to supply what 


‘‘seems to be a decided need of a book, 
which, based upon an original study of the 
sources, should give a coherent account of 
the great intellectual movements of Ger- 
man life as expressed in literature.’’ He 
states clearly that ‘‘the fundamental concep- 
tion which underlies the following account of 
the development of German literature is that 
of acontinual struggle between individualistic 
and collectivistic tendencies between man and 
society, between personality and tradition, 
between liberty and unity, between cosmo- 
politanism and nationality.’? Within these 
limitations then, it is evident that the book is 
(1) not a history of German literature, but a 
‘* history of the German people in the works of 
its thinkers and poets;’’ and (2) not a history 
of all the social forces of German literature, 
but primarily and principally of such as can 
be grouped under the rubrics individualistic and 
collectivistic tendencies. In a word, the author 
begins with a thesis, for which he constructs a 
masterful defence. Thus, while the purpose 
nominally includes the artistic and esthetic 
forces in what is called ‘‘ the struggle between 
personality and tradition,’’ it actually results 
mainly in a treatise on the social-political 
forces only. 

We must not expect, then, nor do we find 
in Francke’s work, any systematic or ex- 
haustive treatment of the form of German 
literature—metre (Germanic or Classical), 
diction (purism, alienism), literary schools, 
speech societies, and kindred subjects. For 
these subjects the student must turn to other 
treatises, which lay special stress upon the 
cesthetic and formal features of German litera- 
ture, such as Richard Maria Werner’s ‘ Lyrik 
und Lyriker,’ Minor’s ‘Deutsche Metrik,’ 
Sievers’ ‘Altgermanische Metrik,’ and the 
histories of German literature by Scherer, 
Julian Schmidt, and Koegel. 

It is, then, as a treatise of social forces, indi- 
vidualistic and collectivistic, in German lit- 
erature that Francke’s work must be tested, 
not as a history of the artistic form and content 
of that literature. With a clearly defined 
purpose of tracing in the produets of the 
German intellect, the processes which finally 
resulted in the re-construction of the German 
Empire on the basis of a democratic ideal 
and conscious continuity and unity of the 
German nation, under the political hegem- 
ony of Prussia, the author presents in the 
early chapters in bold outlines the social 
struggles which lead up to the Reformation, 
the first great event in this evolution of a new 
Germany. The rapid succession of views 
giving panoramic glimpses of the primitive 
German issuing from his native forests to 
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grapple with Roman arms, the conquest of 
Italy and Gaul, the clash of Germanic heathen- 
ism with Romanized Christianity, and the 
final conquest of the captive culture of Rome 
over the savage Teutonic conqueror—all 
compress a thousand years of German history 
into one brief moment, and for the time dis- 
arm the reader of his critical scrutiny. A 
closer view of the facts, however, will reveal 
important social processes, and forces which 
are treated only in part or not at all in 
Francke’s survey. Most of these more latent 
facts may be included perhaps under the fol- 
lowing heads: the genesis of social processes, 
the differentiation and inter-play of social 
strata or epochs in literature, the transition 
from one social condition to another, the in- 
fluence of foreign forces and fashions in 
German life. A few examples will illustrate 
these points in the order mentioned. 

Francke’s summary of the facts of the 
‘conflict between papacy and empire”’ in the 
eleventh century might have had more value, 
if it had included clearer reference to the 
Clugny Reforms, which were of almost in- 
calculable significance as bringing about a 
schism between the two classes of clergy, the 
worldly and the spiritual, and thus affecting 
all future relations of church and state, and 
also as anticipating the movements which 
found expression first in the Mystics of the 
fourteenth century, and later in Luther and 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps no later account of the objects 
of these reforms is more to the point than that 
given by Gervinus :' 

‘* Diese Hierarchie ihres Ordens auf die 
gesammte Christenheit zu tbertragen, alle 
Kirchen unter die absolute Gewalt des Pabstes 
zu stellen, die Ideen der Isidorischen Decre- 
talen zu verwirklichen, der Priesterehe, der 
Simonie, dem Verkauf geistlicher Stellen, 
ihrer Verweltlichung durch Pfriindenhandel 
zu steuern, die Bischofswahlen, die Investitur, 
von dem Einfluss und der Verfiigung der 
Laien, der Fiirsten, zu befreien, das waren die 
grossen Reformen, die die Cluniacenser durch- 
zufiihren rangen.’’ With such a statement 
the ‘‘conflict between the spiritual and the 
worldly ’’ (pp. 37 f. in Francke’s book) be- 
comes lucid and pertinent. 

The differentiation of strata or epochs of 
social tradition in literature must precede any 
attempt at generalization upon the facts or 
content of a given monument. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the early epochs. That 
the ‘ Waltharilied,’ the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ and 
the ‘Gudrun,’ reflect early German life of the 
migration period no one will question. But 


1 Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 5 Aufl. I, 166. 
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in order to determine just what features and 
episodes belong to this early, or even an earlier 
mythical period, we must eliminate the accre- 
tions and modifications of later epochs. A 
brief glance at the parallel episodes of the 
‘Saga of Walther of Aquitaine’’ for example, 
will show that the different versions of their 
saga represent the same episodes under social 
conditions, two, three, and even five centuries 
removed. If we were to take the events as 
they stand in these versions, we should have 
to look to the Polish and the Norse forms of 
the saga for some of the apparently most 
primitive features of the epic. By a careful 
comparison, however, it is possible to sepa- 
rate* from the ‘ Waltharius,’ (which is highly 
colored with reminiscences of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries) certain episodes and mo- 
tives common to all the versions, any or even 
every one of which is modified according to 
the ethical, political, or social conditions of 
the saga-teller. With such a procedure the 
confusion and anachronisms mentioned by 
Francke (p. 20f.) has an explanation, and 
in some cases even from authentic history. 
For example, the confusion of Attila’s expedi- 
tion with the Hunnish mercenaries, who aided 
the Romans in overthrowing the Burgun- 
dians in 437. It is scarcely likely that the 
‘Walthari’ contains, as Francke accepts, 
‘‘the rape of a Valkyrie’’ as its ‘‘ mythical 
basis.’’ Hildegunde’s character in most of 
the typical versions is scarcely that of a Val- 
kyrie.° 

As to the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ it would have 
been worth while to indicate in more detail 
the stages by which the crude material of the 
migration period passed into the old heroic 
lays of the North, were recast in Germany 
during the reigns of the Ottos, even taking up 
the character of an historical personage of this 
time, the Bishop Passow, and how the whole 
heroic simplicity is conventionalized in the 
later epics of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, as, for example, in the ‘Rosengarten.’ 
Here the heroie combats have deteriorated 
into so many ‘ Bestimmungsmensuren’ for 
the entertainment of gallant knights and gay 
ladies. This influence of social convention 
on the content of early epic literature is one 
of the most interesting and significant in the 
whole range of literary history. Another, 
scarcely second in importance, is the trans- 
formation these same heroic themes underwent 


1Cf. M. D. Learned, ‘The Saga of Walther of Aqui- 
taine.’ Pp. 131 ff. 


* This the reviewer has attempted (p. 155 of the work 
referred to). 


5 Cf. Wletersheim, ‘Geschichte der VOlkerwanderung.’ 





on coming into the hands of the burgher and 
artisan, as, for example, in the works of Hans 
Sachs. It is by such social evolutions in litera- 
ture that we can trace the metamorphosis of 
myth and history into ‘ Marchen.’ 

The last point our space will allow us to 
discuss here is the influence of foreign forces 
in German literature. Passing by earlier 
periods of foreign influence on German life, 
such as that of Byzantium on the Merovingian 
and Carolingian courts, the new social-military 
regime inaugurated by Charles the Great' 
(resulting in the recasting of the old German 
social and economic order ) ; the Latin influence 
during the period of the Ottos; the revolu- 
tionizing effect of the new ideals introduced 
with the rise of chivalry from the land of the 
Trouveres and Troubadours—thus making 
new conquests of the people from whom Lud- 
wig the Pious had banished the love-song ; and 
the incalculable influence of humanism in the 
work of Luther and the Reformation, we come 
to the seventeenth century, to the work of 
Opitz and the ‘Sprachgesellschaften,’ where 
we feel that Francke has been over-severe 
toward what he calls ‘‘ currying favour with 
the great.’’ If in these desolate times ‘‘ the 


petty tyrants of the time’’ had not emulated 
the splendid examples set them in France and 
Italy, where would the representatives, or 


rather inaugurators, of polite literature in 
Germany have found their patronage and their 
public? Without such princely patronage, 
where would be our Weimar of the eighteenth 
century? Be it said to Gottsched’s honor, in 
spite of his dictatorial short-sightedness, that 
he did contend for what he conceived to be 
good form in German literature. This tradi- 
tion once established aided not a little in the 
development of classical monuments in the 
next generation of poets. 

Perhaps the most fitting illustration of 
the influence of foreign literary fashion in 
the eighteenth century is Wieland.’ From 
Francke’s account the reader will derive but 
a meagre conception of the literary and social 
evolution of that German writer of the 
eighteenth century, who, in contemporary 
England and America and France, was the 
best known of the German poets. Wieland 
passed the entire gamut of literary schools, was 
reared under the oversight of a pietistic father 
of the school of Francke, was a secret reader 
of Bayle and Voltaire, an ardent admirer of 
Haller, Bodmer, Breitinger, and Klopstock, 
even at Kloster Bergen, was introduced by 
Baumer to Don Quixote; he read Shakespeare 


1Cf. Inama-Sternegg in Paul’s ‘Grundriss d. germ. 
Philologie,’ II, ii 1 ff. 
* Scherer’s estimate—‘Gesch. d. d. Lit., p. 431, f. 
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and Pope, and imitated Thompson’s ‘Seasons,’ 
he defended Platonic love as against sensual 
passion, and became, through literary and so- 
cial associations of the French fashion, at 


| length a victim of the latter, finally seeking 


and finding poisein the masters of the ancient 
classics. These facts, supplemented by the 
letters which Wieland wrote to Sophie La 
Roche,’ make clear how Wieland, a great 
lover of Klopstock, at the first, came to be 
regarded as the antipode of the poet of the 
‘ Messias’ by the ‘ Géttinger Dichterbund,’ on 
the ground largely of the social moral in- 
volved. 

In the case of Francke’s treatment of the 
Romanticists the critical reader must feel that 
Hellas had long been preparing the way for 
Holderlin and Friedrich Schlegel, and plays, 
as a matter of fact, a more direct part in the 
Romantic movement than is here accorded 
her. Indeed, Fr. Schlegel’s ‘Diotima’ is a 
product of his study of Greek poetry and not 
to be dislodged from its setting, any more 
than the peculiar—whether we say natural or 
unnatural—social relations of many of the 
Romanticists are to be isolated from their lit- 
erary traditions. The affections of Lucinde, 
the experiences of Caroline Schlegel,’ the 
friendship, which was regarded by the brothers 
Schlegel * as superior to the fraternal bonds, 
must all be explained as not strictly social, 
but esthetic-social phenomena, strongly influ- 
enced by literary association. 

The excellence of Francke’s book as a new 
study of German culture begins to appear in 
all its fulness with the chapter on the Refor- 
mation, where the social and political processes 
of the new German empire came clearly to the 
foreground. His masterful handling of the 
social factors operating to produce the catas- 
trophe of the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
intellectual struggles of the age of Enlighten- 
ment, ‘‘Storm and Stress,’’ Romanticism, 
Young Germany, and a reunited German 
Empire, is a real contribution to the history 
of civilization, and has not its equal in any 
work with which we are acquainted. 

Francke’s book has a peculiar significance 
for the study of German literature in America. 
It is in point of style, so far as we know, the 
best book on literary criticism produced in 
America during the last decade, In point of 
content and method, it is within its own set 


1Cf. Hassencamp, ‘Neue Briefe Chr. Mart. Wieland, 
vornehmlich an Sophie La Roche.’ 


2Cf. Sidgwick ‘Caroline Schlegel and her Friend,’ 
also Waitz Caroline. 


%Cf. Friedrich Schlegel’s use of the address ‘Freund’ 
in his letters to his brother Wilhelm. Walzel ‘Fried- 
rich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wil- 
helm.’ 8S. VIII. 
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limits the only original English work on Ger- 
man literature that meets the requirements 
of the new literary criticism which we have 
been obliged to learn from Germany. The 
shallow superficialities of what has been too 
often deemed literary criticism both in England 
and America must vanish before the new 
German invader bearing history in one hand 
and philology in the other. Subjectivism and 
dilettanteism must quit the field. What a 
few American scholars have long known in a 
foreign tongue, Francke’s book brings to every 
English reader in vigorous English prose. 
The author has shown himself in his mastery 
of English, a worthy peer of his three fellow 
countrymen in America—his earliest predeces- 
sor Charles Follen, Francis Lieber, and the 
champion of civil service reform, Carl Schurz. 
Francke’s work is most timely, coming 
as it does at this juncture of German study 
in America when there is such general inter- 
est in social problems. The social aspects of 
literature will doubtless appeal much more 
strongly to the reading public in America than 
a more strictly philological, or even «esthetic 
treatment of the subject. 
Marion Dextrer LEARNED. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Some Current Topics in English Schools. 
I. 


THE TRAINING OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 


In the years 1818 and 1819, Pestalozzi, then 
living at Yverdun, addressed a series of letters 
to his friend Greaves, in which he set forth 
his views concerning the development of the 
infant mind. He lays stress on the impor- 
tance of education in the earliest stage of life. 
‘“‘From the experience of more than half a 
century, my dear friend,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and 
from the most intimate conviction of my heart, 
founded upon this experience, I should not 
consider our task as being half accomplished, 

I should not anticipate half the consequences 
for the real benefit of mankind, as long as our 
system of improvement failed to be extended 
to the earliest stage of education.’’ Pestalozzi 
saw that the object of his desire would never 
be attained except through the assistance of 
the mothers. ‘‘ Happy should I be,’’ he goes 
on, ‘‘ if I might one day speak to the mothers 
of Great Britain. How does my heart expand 
at the prospect with which this fills my imag- 
ination.’’ He hoped to convince England that 
commercial enterprise alone was not enough | 
to secure the welfare of the nation, nor again | 
was it sufficient to trust to the joys of domestic 
life as in themselves able to secure the honor | 
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and happiness of the rising generation. There 
must be organized systematic education as 
well, education from the cradle, because the 
earliest years of a child, being those in which 
the character is most impressionable, are from 
the point of view of education the most 
important. 

Last year, the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of Pestalozzi’s birth was celebrated 
with joy and horor all over Germany and 
Switzerland. In England, however, the occa- 
sion passed by almost unnoticed. Does this 
mean that Pestalozzi has had no influence on 
English education? If so, why is it that he 
became and is so potent a force in Germany 
that thousands of teachers appeal to-day with 
enthusiasm to his doctrines and example ? 

England had no Jena. In struggling with 
Napoleon the nation strained its strength to 
the uttermost, but suffered no overwhelming 
defeat. After the catastrophe at Jena, Ger- 
many had to build up again the fortunes of 
her people. She turned, largely through the 
influence of Fichte, to public education as the 
most potent means of fortifying the character 
of the nation and renewing its high ideals. 
Pestalozzi had convinced the most enlight- 
ened of his contemporaries of the vast possi- 
bilities of influence which lay in elementary 
training and instruction. Pestalozzi’s name, 
therefore, is forever intertwined with the 
history of German education, and to his 
writings the German teacher still turns for a 
renewal of the inspiration which early in the 
century remade the German schools. 

In England it was far otherwise. We had 
no humiliation, no such purification by fire, 
and one result was that Pestalozzi’s work 
meant less for us than it meant for Germany, 
our need seemed less and therefore we learned 
less. And yet the sense of pity for the suffer- 
ings of childhood, which moved the English 
nation to its very heart during the years of 
the factory agitation, was really part of the 
same wave of feeling which had previously 
touched Pestalozzi and, through his work at 
Stanz, had kindled the imagination of teachers 
almost everywhere. Here and there Pesta- 
lozzi’s influence was potent in English educa- 
tion, but such influence was only sporadic. 
More and more, however, the nation came to 
recognize the fundamental importance of infant 
training, and at last the theories of German 
pedagogy as applied to the teaching of young 
children began to move England in the form 
of Froebelism. Much that has been done in 
the name of Froebel has really been a carry- 
ing out of the inspiration of Pestalozzi, but 
none the less we have reason to be very grate- 
ful for the work which has been done in Eng- 
land by Froebel’s disciples. At the present 
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time, however, though they have recently 
opened a great institution, I am inclined to 
think that their influence is already somewhat 
on the wane. People have become a little 
irritated with the formule of the Froebelian 
school. There has been too much mechanical 
iteration of catchwords, too much reliance on 
forms and forgetting of the spirit which alone 
gave the form its value. Nevertheless, it is 
in the name of Froebel that the need of 
bettering the education of infants has been 
most effectively preached to our English 
teachers, and behind Froebelism stands the 
greater inspiration of Pestalozzi. 

As showing how far the training of little 
children receives official as well as professional 
care, I will conclude this article by quoting a 
short passage from the recently published 
report of the Education Department for Eng- 
land and Wales: 

‘Much attention has been given of late 
years to the need of giving right direction to 
the activity and intelligence of children, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of their school life. 
It is felt that one of the chief aims of educa- 
tion should be to train the scholar to acquire 
knowledge for himself by observation and 
experiment, This power, however, so far 
from being developed, is actually stunted and 
suppressed, when the scholar is treated as the 
passive recipient of information. If the child 
does not really assimilate what he learns, the 
natural activity of the mind is deadened and 
he may leave school with healthy interests 
unawakened and with the faculty of accurate 
and independent observation still untrained. 
The effects of such mechanical instruction 
may at the moment appear satisfactory, but 
are in fact superficial and transitory and must 
therefore prove in the end disappointing, if 
not actually harmful. We have, therefore, 
done what is in our power to encourage a 
more living form of education by means of 
teaching designed to cultivate the habit of 
observation and the further use of the various 
powers of expression. Deftness of hand, cor- 
rectness of eye, power with the pencil and the 
brush, the study of actual objects at first hand, 
and the habit of using the faculty of intelli- 
gent observation have, we are glad to think, 
all become in recent years a more important 
part of the educational aim of our elementary 
schools. Not so much because training of this 
kind prepares the scholar more readily to 
acquire in due time practical dexterity in his 
occupation or trade, but because it develops a 
many-sided interest in his school work, and 
because it forms a valuable element in mental 
and moral discipline, and tends to the more 
harmonious development of the whole of a 
child’s faculties, we have approved its intro- 
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duction in various forms into the curriculum 
of elementary schools.’’ 

The result of this policy on the part of the 
Education Department has been that the little 
children attending board schools are often 
more intelligently taught, especially in the 
earlier stages, than those children of the 
middle and upper class who learn their earlier 
lessons from nurses and governesses at home. 
An excellent society—the Parents’ National 
Educational Union—is now engaged in an 
active crusade among the parents of these 
children, with the object of impressing them 
with the importance of earlier education and 
making them think intelligently about methods 
of teaching. The union has before it a great 
field of usefulness, and is undertaking its 
work with praiseworthy tact and zeal. The 
office is at 28 Victoria street, London 8S. W., 
and its organ the Parents’ Review. x. 

London. 


PHILADELPHIA 
DISCUSSED AT THE CONTEMPORARY CLUB. 


The January meeting of the Contemporary Club of 
Philadelphia was devoted to a symposium, the club sit- 
ting asa committee of the whole to consider the state 
of the city. Judge Willson, as president, called the 
meeting to order with a short introductory address, in 
which he pleasantly suggested that it would be as well 
for the speakers not to be too severely critical. He then 
introduced Miss Emily Sartain, who read a paper full of 
interesting reminiscences of the history of art in the early 
days of Philadelphia and of facts in reference to recent 
progress. She dwelt part'cularly upon the great increase 
of opportunities for art study and gently took the public 
to task for its failure to fully appreciate the value of 
the Academy exhibition of this year. 

Dr. Talcott Williams followed with an array of care- 
fully prepared facts, which contained a lesson well worth 
taking to heart. He pointed out that the civic idea of 
Philadelphia is comfort, rather than magnificence, and 
made clear the difference between Philadelphia, with its 
great area and small population per acre, and other 
cities more densely populated, which Philadelphians 
sometimes compare with their own not altogether to its 
advantage. He shuwed how certain expenses, particu- 
larly those connected with streets, were increased by 
heavy rainfalls and extremes of temperature, not known 
in Berlin, London, or Glasgow, as weil as by mere dis- 
tances. He then explained how much more difficult it 
is to provide for magnificence, let alone ordinarily 
good construction, in the case of a city so extended 
that few families are unable to have a house by them- 
selves and their own bath tub, than in cities where the 
same population is compressed into a smaller acreage. 
In concluding he called attention to the relatively small 
number of people in any society who are actively 
interested in progressive and philanthropic ideas, 
and made an appeal for the enlargement of this 
group. 

Dr. Brumbaugh then spoke upon education. He al- 
luded to Philadel phia’s very creditable early history in 
connection with his subject, and described the educa- 
tional revival of the last ten years, in which a marked 
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advance had been made in perfecting educational 
machinery from the kindergarten to the normal school. 
He was very earnest and very amusing about the exces- 
sive demands made by the public upon pupils and 
teachers, under the idea, upon the one hand, that chil- 
dren can be taught and should be taught everything, and 
that teachers, on the other hand, are the people who 
must doit. His plea was for simplification of elementary 
and secondary school programs, for special attention to 
the English language and for an education carried further 
into life for one and all. Finally he spoke with great 
enthusiasm of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Judge Willson, in introducing Dr. Pepper, referred to 
him as the man who had done more for education in 
Philadelphia than perhaps any other person. Dr. Pep- 
per’s topic was ‘Free Libraries and Museums.’ He 
began by stating his ideal of the relation betweeen uni- 
versities and the people. He deprecated the notion of 
limiting the expectation of progressive activity to any 
class or to the comparatively few. He stated that more 
books were taken last year from the open shelves of The 
Free Library to the homes of readers than from any other 
library in the world. The need of museums as aids to 
educational had become so apparent while he was still 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania that he had 
undertaken to provide them. He wished them to be 
useful to all comers. They should be a part of an 
educational plan embracing the entire public, which con- 
tributes to them, as to the library, through grants from 
Councils, whose liberality in this respect he highly recom- 
mended. Mayor Warwick, coming in, received Dr. Pep- 
per’s acknowledgments for his services in behalf of edu- 
cational measures. Judge Audenried, who was present, 


was referred to as familiar with the good disposition of 
Councils. 

Mayor Warwick, being introduced, made his submis- 
sion, as a law abiding citizen, to the authority of the 


courts, represented by Judge Willson, whose insistence 
had torn his Honor away from a particularly good dinner; 
and after asking to be prompted as to his topic, which 
happened to be ‘Civic Works,’ he spoke eloquently for 
a few moments of Athens in the age of Pericles and 
passed to the City Hall. There seemed to be a slight 
difference of opinion between the speaker and his 
audience as to the merits of that structure, and a greater 
divergence of views about street cleaning. His Honor 
was, however, fortified with the opinions of eminent 
gentlemen from England, Chicago, and China, to the 
effect that the streets of Philadelphia were better paved 
and better kept than those of any other city in the United 
States. He spoke with some severity of a tendency he 
had noticed on the part of some of its citizens to depre- 
ciate the city over which he presided, and then took up 
the discussion of possible improvements. He thought 
the water could be bettered by filtration—it was natu- 
rally of good quality, and only objectionable through 
contamination of sewage. He admitted that the city 
gas was not a good illuminant as delivered, although it 
was excellent as manufactured. The trouble was due 
to mains which the city had outgrown. A great deal 
of money was necessary for such improvements as were 
needed for the water and gas works. This burden, he 
thought, should be put upon another generation, if the 
city had not reached its legal limit as a borrower. 
Mayor Warwick then declared in favor of a Select 
Council, composed of twenty-five members elected at 
large, and a Common Council representing the wards, 
one member for every 4000 or 6000 ‘‘ assessables;’’? and 
he thovght the chairman of the Finance Committee 
should be handsomely paid. He commended the Civic 
Club and the Women’s Health Protective Association, 
and concluded with a hope that the time would come 
when Philadelphia would be on the whole the best city 
in the world. Mr. Frank M. Day was the last speaker. 
He gave a brief but careful review of Philadelphia’s 
vicissitudes in the matter of architecture. 
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VENICE. 
Mother of the Republics, once there lay 
About thy weedy wharves an eastern shower 
Of spice and languorous silks and all the dower 
That Ocean gave thee on his bridal day: 
But look! Thy youth and age have passed away 
And all thy sails superb, and all thy power; 
Thy time’s a time of memory, like that hour 
Just after sunset wonderful and grey. 


Too tired to rise and much too sad to weep, 
With strong arm nerveless on a nerveless knee, 
Still to thy slumbering ears the spousal deep 
Murmurs the thoughts of eld perpetually, 
3ut thine eyes wake not from their holy sleep, 
Dreaming of dead delights along a soundless sea. 


JOHN KEATs. 

Of meadows drowsy with Trinacrian Bees, 

Of nymphs that moved Thessalian Hills among, 
Of voices whispering in Dordonian trees, 

Of sails that wandered when the years were young 
Beyond the garden of the Hesperides, 

Northern he told of joy with Grecian tongue 
And made of well-remembered morning these, 

The sweetest songs that ever yet were sung. 


But silence and the single-thoughted night, 
Hearing such music, took him for their own 

To that dark land where, men forgotten quite, 
Harpless he errs by Lethe’s stream alone. 

He never more will know that windflower’s white, 
He never more will hear uneasy autumn moan. 


EN BIvovac. 
E 
You came without a human sound, 
You came and brought my soul to me: 
I only woke, and all around 
They slumbered on the firelit ground, 
Beside the guns in Burgundy. 


II. 
I felt the gesture of your hands, 
You signed my forehead with the cross: 
he gesture of your holy hands 
Was bounteous—like the misty lands 
Along the Hil!s in Calvados. 


III. 
But when I slept I saw your eyes, 
Hungry as death, and very far. 
I saw demand in your dim eyes 
Mysterious as the moons that rise 
At midnight, in the Pines of Var. 
Oxford. HivLarre BeExxoc. 


The three poems in this column are now printed for 
the first time. Mr. Belloc published in England a small 
volume of verse early in 1896, and towards the close of 
the year a little volume of rhymed nonsense called ‘ The 
Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,’ which has had a distinct 
success. 
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A First Boox or JuRISsPRUDENCE 
DENTS OF THE Common Law. 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., ete. 
& Co. Pp. xvi, 348. 1896. 


‘* Jurisprudence,’’ says Mr. Dicey,' ‘‘is a 
word which stinks in the nostrils of a practic- 
ing barrister. A jurist is, they constantly 
find, a professor whose claim to dogmatize on 
law in general lies in the fact that he has 
made himself master of no one legal system in 
particular, whilst his boasted science consists 
in the enunciation of platitudes which, if they 
ought, as he insists, to be law everywhere, 
cannot in fact be shown to be law anywhere. 
Nevertheless, continues the same writer in 
the same article, ‘‘any candid person who, 
putting aside the prejudice excited by a name 
which has been monopolized by pedants or 
imposters, considers what jurisprudence re: ully 
means or ought to mean, will admit that the 
study of jurisprudence is at the present time a 
matter to be earnestly pressed not only on 
students, but on every ‘barrister who wishes to 
be anything more than a servile practitioner of 
technicalities of which he does not understand 
the full meaning, and of which he cannot fol- 
low out the final application.’’ Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s admirable ‘ First Book of Jurispru- 
dence’ is the most notable of the recent 
contributions to the literature of the subject. 

The ‘First Book of Jurisprudence’ is 
divided into two parts, each of which might 
well have stood alone. The first part treats 
of ‘Some General Legal Notions’ and the 
second of ‘ Legal Authorities and their Use.’ 
In Part I are discussed the relation of law to 
morals, the development of the law into a body 
of rules with a necessarily artificial scientific 
character, the normal and distinguishing attri- 
butes of the law, and its relation to the state. 
Fundamental problems are always treated 
with a wise brevity rather than with elaborate 
argument. The author keeps constantly in 
view the main purpose of his book. ‘‘It is 
not,’’ he tells us, ‘‘intended to lay outa gen- 
eral system of the philosophy of law, nor to 
give a classified view of the whole contents of 
any legal system, and it does not profess to 
compete with the many works which have 
aimed at one or both of these objects.”’ It is 
particularly addressed ‘‘ to readers who have 
laid the foundation of a liberal education and 
are beginning the special study of the law.’’ 
It is meant to help such readers not only to 
understand the actual contents of funda- 
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mental legal terms, ‘‘ but to realize the legal 
point of view, and the legal habit of mind.’’ 
In a book of a few hundred pages that aims to 
accomplish these ends, and is especially ad- 
dressed to the unlearned reader, full discussion 
of any of the theories that lie at the root of the 
law is manifestly impossible. As the author 
himself warns us, ‘‘ we find in all human 
sciences that those ideas which seem to be most 
simple are really the most difficult to grasp 
with certainty and express with accuracy.’’ 
Nevertheless the usefulness of the ‘ First 
Book of Jurisprudence’ will not be confined 
to those readers ‘‘who are beginning the 
special study of the law.’’ As readers of Pol- 
lock on ‘ Torts’ and of the Law Quarterly Review 
well know, the thought of the author is 
straightforward, and his style is absolutely 
clear. The problems of jurisprudence are in- 
herently difficult, and a fresh statement of 
them bya trained mind, such as Sir Fred- 
erick’s, must always be welcome to students 
of the science, however familiar with the 
questions as they have previously been 
treated. The book is written, as an earlier re- 
viewer points out,'in a style so excellent in its 
literary quality that any man of liberal educa- 
tion can read it with pleasure. Sir Frederick 
Pollock is a man of letters, as well asa lawyer, 
a union of qualities not too common in the 
writers of English law books. He brings to 
the consideration of the problems with which 
he deals a systematically trained mind of wide 
attainments. Thus, while he never says one 
word too much, everything that he does say 
is full of suggestion to readers who have 
already some knowledge of the subjects treated. 
Many sentences and paragraphs in the ‘ First 
Book of Jurisprudence’ will furnish such 
readers with much food for reflection. Obvi- 
ously, they must be satisfied with this; the 
author, bearing in mind the class for whom 
his book is primarily written, cannot indulge 
his readers with any full discussion of his pri- 
vate views. And, as has already been said, he 
keeps his main purpose very steadily before 
him. The more learned reader would fain 
follow out with Sir Frederick, whom he knows 
well qualified to speak, the suggestions con- 
stantly made by his compact statements. 
What, for example, is meant by the italicized 
portion of the following sentence, viz.: ‘‘ Law, 
for the practical purposes of lawyers and citizens, 
means the sum of those rules of conduct which 
courts of justice enforce, the conditions on 
which they become applicable, and the man- 
ner and consequences of their application.’’ 
What theory of the nature of law does Sir 
Frederick adopt when speaking not for 


1 The Nation, vol. 63. 
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practical purposes merely, but with philo- 
sophic al precision ? Apparently neither Aus- 
tin’s theory nor Savigny’s.' Yet he guards 
himself from giving unqualified support to the 
intermediate theory advanced several years 
ago without qualification by Professor J. C. 
Gray. ‘‘ Jurisprudence,’’ says Professor 
Gray,’ ‘‘is the science which deals with the 
principles on which courts ought to decide 
cases.’’ Sir Frederick Pollock, for the pur- 
poses of his book, assumes the correctness of 
this simple definition, or of one not distinguish- 
able, without fully indicating the objections, 
philosophical or other, which he feels to its 
scientific precision. Indeed, the definition is 
a statement of ‘‘a matter of fact not in any 
way dependent on the view that we take of 
the political and ethical foundations of govern- 
ment and positive law, still less on the cor- 
rectness or adequacy of any philosophical 
definition of law in general by which views of 
that kind are formulated.’’ ‘‘ In fact,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ the apparently simple question, 
‘Whatis Law ?’’’ is too fundamental for com- 
plete philosophical answer ‘ unless and until 
we have a complete theory of the nature and 
functions of human society.’’ But though the 
author has generally found it necessary to treat 
the various topics of his subject more briefly 
than the learned reader could wish, he has not, 
as he saysin his preface, ‘‘ attempted to make 
fundamental and difficult problems look easy. 
The cheap facility that comes of gliding over 
hard places can only be found a dear bargain 
in the end.”’ 

The second part of the ‘First Book of 
Jurisprudence,’ a discussion of legal authori- 
ties and their use, may be read in an idler hour 
than Part I. Especially interesting and valu- 
able is the exposition of the comparative 
authority of decided cases in the common 
and in the civillaw. To the common law law- 
yer the system of ascribing positive authority 
to decided cases seems the only possible, or, at 
any rate, the only desirable system. He can- 
not readily understand the manner in which 
justice is administered, for example, in France, 
where judicial precedents have only a per- 
suasive, as distinct from a binding, authority. 
Yet the present usage of the English courts 
in respect to the authority accorded to judicial 
precedents was probably not always, as Pro- 
fessor Pollock shows, the settled practice. 
Though Herle, early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, begs the court before whom he is argu- 
ing to consider carefully of its judgment, 
‘for the judgment that you shall now make 
in this matter will be used hereafter in every 
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quare non admisit in Rasen ”” yet we find 
that the principle of the binding authority of 
judicial precedents was not without opponents 
among the judges as late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. As the habit of relying on 
decided cases for guidance became fixed in the 
courts, their decisions were naturally reported 
with more and more fulness and accuracy. 
In Dyer’s reports, in the notes added to the 
edition of 1688, we read: ‘‘ Richardson, ch. 
Just. de C. Bane al Assises at Salisbury in 
Summer, 1631, fuit assault per prisoner la con- 
demne pur felony que puis son condemnation 
ject un Brickbat a le dit Justice que narrowly 
mist & pur ceo immediately fuit Indictment 
drawn per Noys envers le prisoner, & son 
dexter manus ampute & fixe al Gibbet sur que 
luy mesme immediatement hange in presence 
de Court.’’ It is a far cry from this jargon 
of Dyer to the modern Law Reports, carried 
on by the Council of Law Reporting, and 
edited by Sir Frederick Pollock himself. In 
America at the present day the reporters of 
most, if not all, the higher courts are ap- 
pointed or elected officials, and the eccentric- 
ities of the individual reporter are now, both 
in England and America, of far less impor- 
tance than formerly. Meanwhile the number 
of printed volumes of law reports has grown 
out of all reckoning. ‘‘A country lawyer, 
who was afterward advanced to the seat of 
justice,’’ is reported as complaining, early in 
the eighteenth century, that ‘‘ when he was a 
student he could carry a complete library of 
books in a wheelbarrow, but that they were 
so wonderfully increased in a few years that 
they could not then be drawn in a waggon.’”* 
Sir Frederick Pollock thinks that ‘‘ we shall 
not be far wrong in saying that on the whole 
there are now in print not far from eight 
thousand volumes of reported decisions.’’ 
This overwhelming mass of reported and 
printed decisions indicates how impossible it is 
any longer to carry the lawin a wheelbarrow, 
and how necessary to train students from the 
first in the great fundamental principles of 
jurisprudence upon which all these cases are 
decided. It is in recognition of this necessity 
and as an introduction to this training that 
this excellent ‘ First Book of Jurisprudence’ 
has been written. E. B. ApAMs. 
Harvard Law School. 


Tue rule for every man is, not to depend on 
the education which other men prepare for 
him,—not even to consent to it; but to strive 
to see things as they are, and to be himself as 


he is. Defeat lies in self-surrender.—- Woodrow 


Wilson. 


1Pref. to 5 Mod. p. xi, quoted by Pollock. 
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There are pages of ‘The Other House’ 
that make one wonder if Mr. James has not 
chosen to write an imitation of his own work. 
If this be the fact he has now and then missed 
the point of his satire, for he is wont to treat 
us to a clearness and delicacy of analysis 
which is barely indicated here. Rose Armiger, 
we contend, should have been a little more 
comprehensible, perhaps a little more conven- 
tional, if Mr. James were to do himself jus- 
tice. We should have had keener glimpses of 
the quality of her passion, or more patent 
excuses for the attractiveness of her smile. 
She should have been more subtly consistent 
or more daringly contradictory, more guarded 
or more spontaneous. Moreover, the dialogue 
should have had a few more lapses into the 
obvious—all this if Mr. James were amusing 
himself. 

If, on the other hand, he has planned a 
composition after one of Ibsen’s plays, the 
scheme is a more successful one. There is so 
much in the story that suggests the drama 
rather than the narrative that the analogy is 
not far-fetched; the carefully managed and 
often pictorial entrances and exits, for example; 
Rose’s reading of the letter on Vidal’s first 
appearance, and the fencing between Rose and 
Jean in the matter of gaining possession of 
Effie at the last. There is, moreover, the 
flickering of inexplicable shadows, the pres- 
ence of something tempestuous beneath the 
surface uttering itself only in the common- 
place; the darkening toward a catastrophe and 
the repression of the finale, of all of which we 
are so consciousin Ibsen. Even one of Ibsen’s 
perspicacious doctors is at hand. But Mrs. 
Beever is not Ibsenish, she is distinctly Eng- 
lish speaking and Henry Jamesish, and we 
are deeply grateful for her. From her first 
appearance, with her unbiased perception of 
the prejudice of Wilverley against ‘‘ loud 
shades in the natural covering of the head,’’ 
to her grappling with the difficulties of the 
final situation, she is a concrete relief from 
the vagueness of her companions. Dennis 
Vidal is comprehensible, too, and fitted by 
nature and the author to exchange comfort 
with Mrs. Beever. But if the story is pri- 
marily dramatic, and almost so in form, surely 
the dialogue, upon which the drama largely 
depends, should more distinctly reveal the 
individuals. The little fishes do not all talk 
like whales, but they all talk alike, and are 
evasive and allusive and paradoxically signifi- 
cative, until we long for the reading book of 
our childhood, in which we learn without 
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doubt or circumlocution that the Cat ate the 
Rat. 

Why, when a writer is so unmistakably 
what some critics call a stylist, should we be 
forced to read, with ill-rewarded effort, such a 
sentence as this: ‘‘As present to him to-day 
as on that other day was the little hour of 
violence—so strange and sad and sweet— 
which, in his life, had effectually suppressed 
any thoroughfare, making this expanse so 
pathless that, had he not been looking for a 
philosophic rather than a satiric term, he 
might almost have compared it to a desert;’’ 
or that on the first page of the twenty-first 
chapter: ‘‘The girl had caught up the child 
on her strong young arm, where she sat robust 
and radiant, befrilled and besashed, hugging 
the biggest of the dolls; and in this position— 
erect, active, laughing, her rosy burden 
almost on her shoulder, mingling its bright- 
ness with that of her crown of hair, and her 
other hand grasping, for Effie’s further delight, 
in the form of another puppet from the pile, 
a still rosier imitation of it—anticipated 
quickly the challenge, which, as Paul saw, 
Mrs. Beever was on the point of addressing 
her;’’ or, once more: ‘‘Tony had already 
become aware that the face she actually 
showed him was not a thing to make him 
estimate directly the effect wrought in her by 
the incongruous result of the influence he had 
put forth under pressure of her ardour.’’ To 
the somewhat nervous reader Tony seems 
almost phenomenally brilliant in having 
become aware of anything at all. 

Is it worth while to wait, as Rose waited, 
‘to detach from its stem the flower of irony,’’ 
when it threatens to be quite such a process? 
And does the interview between Rose, Tony, 
and Vidal, on the reappearance of the last 
named, need quite two pages of scrupulous 
analysis to make its implications apparent? 
Yet this artist cannot write without grace, 
without supreme cleverness. He has arrived 
at such a pitch of perfection in the conveyance 
of nuances that we feel authorized to smile 
when he speaks of ‘‘ oursad want of signs for 
shades and degrees,’’ which condemns him to 
call Mrs. Beever’s sentiment a ‘‘ general sus- 
picion’’ of Anthony Bream. 

It is late to point out verbal felicities in the 
pages of Henry James, but to most of his 
readers this book will be a disappointing one, 
from their comparative infrequency, and for 
the presence of something not so good in their 
place—more than all, perhaps, from the story 
itself. The bald, the incredible catastrophe, 
though foreshadowed from the first, seems like 
a trick rather than a development. Such lib- 
erties are permissible only in a melodrama. 
We do not feel the stir of a great passion which 
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may suddenly lead to violence, and it is taxing 
our faith in a story-teller too hee avily, to find 
an adequate motive for such an unnatural 
crime in an emotion which its perpetrator 
seems to have trifled with from the first. 
Whether or not the author has sought to write 
in the Ibsen manner, or merely to play with 
the freaks of his own ‘puppets, to our grief and 
disappointment, be it said, his art has not 
saved him from giving us the cheapness of the 
melodrama instead of creating for us the pity 
of a tragedy. 
A. E. T. 


THe Eartu anv Its Story: A First Boox 
or GroLocy. By Angelo Heilprin. Pp. 
267. Silver, Burdett, & Co. New York, 
Boston and Chicago. 1896. 

The story of our earth and the wonderful 
processes by which the story is carried forward 
must, we think, have an increasing interest 
for all thinking persons as time goes on and 
the details of this wonderful history are more 
and more clearly revealed. And this interest 
finds its cause not only in the fact that we, 
‘man his last work,’’ form as it were the de- 
nouement of the geological story, but also in 
the vastness of the subjects presented for con- 
sideration; for ‘‘ Geology,’’ as was well said by 
Herschel many years since, ‘‘ in the nagnitude 
and sublimity of the objec ts of which it treats 
undoubtedly ranks in the scale of sciences 
next to astronomy.’’ As the modern science 
of chemistry grew upon and out of the quaint 
and curious experiments and speculations of 
the astrologers, so geology had its foundation 
chiefly in the speculations of the Italians of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, put 
forward to account for two very remarkable 
facts: First, namely, that the ocean has un- 
doubtedly in former times covered great tracts 
of country now high above sea level; and, 
secondly, that there exist in the rocky strata 
of the earth’s crust what are to all appear- 
ances the remains of animals and plants. 

Looking back from the heights to which we 
have now attained these curious speculations 
are full of interest. We feel that we have 
really made some progress, in finding the 
fossils of the earth’s crust variously explained 
as curious imitative forms produced by the 
influence of the stars, as the products of a 
species of fomentation set up in the earth’s 
crust, or, finally, as the abortive and unsuc- 
cessful attempts on the part of the Creator to 
fashion worlds, which as yet, from lack of 
practice, He was unable to bring forth in 
beauty and perfection. 

As a science geology can hardly be said to 
have existed for more than a century. It 
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may be said to have really come into existence 
when the truth of Hutton’s fundamental prin- 
ciple became recognized, the principle that, 
‘‘In examining things present we have data 
from which to reason with regard to what has 
been, and from what actually has been we have 
data for concluding with regard to that which 
is to happen hereafter.’’ A principle which, 
when grasped and realized, afforded a key by 
which the wonderful story of our planet could 
be deciphered with clearness and certainty, 
and which also gave us, for the first time, 
some idea of the immense aeons represented 
by the stratified rocks of the earth’s crust. 
For if—to take a single example—-in the Car- 
boniferous system of Nova Scotia there is a 
thickness of three miles of strata piled upon 
one another in regular order by the same 
processes which are now in operation along 
the Atlantic coast, and which accomplish so 
very little in the course of a human lifetime, 
it is evident that an enormous length of time 
was required for the accumulation of these 
strata; and when itis learned that this sys- 
tem is but one of a dozen or more which suc- 
ceed one another in their order, and whose 
complete sequence is required to unfold the 
Story of the Earth, we apprehend in some 
faint way the abyss of geological time, which in 
its turn is as nothing compared with the former 
time when the planets of our solar system 
were being brought forth in their order, but 
the earth as yet was not. 

It is the aim of this little book of Professor 
Heilprin’s to present briefiy and in popular 
form the main outlines of the earth’s history 
and to explain the play of the forces by which 
this history has been recorded. It is quite 
elementary in character, being intended, as the 
preface informs us, ‘‘ for classes in high schools 
and colleges, and also for the large and in- 
creasing number of lay readers who are desirous 
of knowing more about the formation, struc- 
ture and development of the earth on which 
they live.”’ 

The earlier chapters describe a few of the 
commonest rocks which make up the earth’s 
crust, consisting of the igneous rocks which 
owe their origin to fire, and the aqueous or 
sedimentary rocks which are produced through 
the agency of water, the latter in their fossil 
ripple marks, rain- -drop markings, and impres- 
sions of footprints presenting striking testi- 
mony to the similarity of ancient conditions 
of deposition to those which obtain along the 
sea coasts of the present world. 

The lessons taught by the mountain chains 
of the earth’s crust, with their bent and dis- 
located strata, their deeply cutting streams 
and slowly creeping glaciers are then ex- 
plained. A chapter is devoted to volcanoes 
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and the causes of volcanic action, a class of | 
phenomena, which, although often local, have 

in some parts of the earth’s surface a wide- 
reaching influence,—asin Idaho and the adja- 
cent states, where floods of lava welling up 
through fissures have covered a region equal 
in area to France and Great Britain combined; 
or in India, where in the Deccan an area of 
200,000 square miles is covered with lava 
flows, having in places an aggregate thickness 
of 6000 feet; or in what is perhaps a still more 
remarkable district, namely, East Africa, 
where similar enormous lava plains are cut 
across by faults or dislocations, giving rise to 
precipices in some cases a thousand feet or 
more in height, and which along one line re- 
sult in the formation of an enormous rift 
valley, a southerly continuation of that in 
which lies the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

Corals and coral islands form the subject of 
another chapter, a subject with which will 
always be associated the names of two great 
naturalists, Darwin and Dana, and one upon 
which Professor Heilprin’s studies in Florida 
and the Bermudas enable him to speak with 
authority. 

The treatment of these subjects leads natu- 
rally to the following chapters on fossils, their 
nature and mode of occurrence, and the grad- 

ual unfolding of the tree of life from the lowly 
forms of the earlier geological systems to the 
highly organized and specialized forms of the 
modern world. 

The book concludes with a brief description 
of some of the more common rocks and min- 
erals of economic importance, and with explan- 
ations of the uses to which they are put. The 
Story of the Earth, as told by Professor Heil- 
prin in this useful little work, is all the more 
readily understood from the presence of the 
abundant illustrations in the form of half- 
tone cuts which the book contains, many of 
which are excellent and quite new to geolog 
ical text-books. The book will be welcomed 
by many readers who wish to obtain some 
knowledge of the history of the earth on 
which they live, a history, not finished and 
completed, but still being written in the rocky 
strata now in course of deposition in all the 
great waters of the world. 

Frank D. ADAMS. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


Ir any man be laborious in reading and 
study and yet idle in business and action, it 
groweth from some weakness of body, ur soft- 
ness of spirit, and not of learning; well may 
it be, that such a point of a man’s nature may 
make him give himself to learning; but it is 
not learning that breedeth any such point in 
his nature.— Bacon. 
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THe Common ScHooL SysTeEM OF GERMANY, 
AND ITs Lesson TO AmMerRICA. By Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D. New York and Chicago: 
1. L. Kellogg & Co., 1896. Svo., pp. 251. 
Kellogg's Pedagogical Library. 


Nothing is more characteristic of the steady 
growth of a science of teaching in this country 
than the important additions to the literature 
of the subject. No longer content simply to 
follow the lessons of German and French and 
English writers, we have learned to use them 
as helps in our own marked progress. The 
visits of teachers from abroad have been 
recorded in a series of descriptions of Amer- 
ican schools and their methods, which show 
that here, too, there is much that is of value 
to older countries. Time was when the student 
of Pedagogy went to Germany, sat at the feet 
of the teachers the re, and returned full of zeal 
in applying lessons not always of practical 
usefulness. Here we have a book by a head 
of a normal school, author of various pedagog- 
ical works, who is ready to criticise German 
theories from a practic al American point of 
view of school experience. His book, there- 
fore, has the double value of a criticism of 
both German and American methods, thus 
giving both their due place and proportion. 
His history of German schools brings out the 
long years it has taken to give them their 
acknowledged superiority in some respects, 
and the room for improvement in others. 
Here, on the other hand, there is a conserva- 
tive spirit in our school management, which 
makes changes and improvements difficult, 
and leaves them behind the marked progress 
which is facilitated abroad by the centraliza- 
tion of power. Compulsory school attendance 
was introduced in Germany, in one small 
state, in 1642. Interrupted by the Thirty 
Years’ War, it was restored there in 1726, 
followed in Prussia in 1736, in Saxony in 1772, 
in Wurtemburg in 1787. Common schools 
took their rise in Germany with the Reforma- 
tion. Prussia began them in 1540, and in 
1543 restored the oversight of the Church, 
thus following the old traditions; even to this 
day the clergy have a large amount of author- 
ity and control in German schools. The 
thorough system of popular education in 
Prussia was begun by Frederick William the 
First, and it was greatly improved by his son, 
Frederick the Great, who tried to atone for 
the ravages of war by educating the people. 
Thus at the lowest point of Prussian history, 
under the attack of Napoleon, Prussia again 
revived its school system, under the charge of 
William von Humboldt. Training teachers 
was urged by Comenius a hundred years before 
the first teachers’ seminary was established, in 
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1735, by private means; it was followed, in 
1736, by a school at Magdeburg, supported by 
the city, and in 1881 Berlin celebrated the 
50th anniversary of her city Teachers’ Semin- 
ary. In 1697, Francke organized in his 
orphan asylum at Halle, a teachers’ class, and, 
in 1754, aseminary for teachers was established 
there. From this time on, normal schools have 
been part of the work of the common school 
system of Germany, where the appointment 
and the qualification of teachers are among 
the first and most important duties of the 
school authorities. The permanence of Ger- 
man authority is shown by the fact that one 
minister of education was in office for twenty- 
two years,—naturally he has time to test his 
theories and put them in practice. Even 
against the centralization of school govern- 
ment and the large number of clergymen 
engaged in it, over three-fourths of the inspec- 
torships being filled by them, there is a deep 
feeling for making all inspectors of old teach- 
ers, with actual practical experience of the 
needs of the schools and the scholars. The 
great impulse for school reform came from 
without, first from Pestalozzi, urging the 
training of teachers, and next from Herbart, 
who gave it a sound scientific basis. The 
kindergarten, and Froebel’s advocacy of it, 


are still looked on in Germany as _ philan- 
thropical, rather than pedagogical or scientific. 
To-day in Germany schools are administered 
on a thoroughly organized system, with the 
minister of education at the head, and with 
provincial, local, and other authorities, each 
charged with specific duties, and all working 


on @ well defined plan of duties. The Boards 
in all cases have permanent heads, appointed 
by the state, and are largely made up of 
men of professional pedagogical training. There 
are in Prussia alone 298 school inspectors, 
all thoroughly equipped by special training, 
and Professor Seeley urges the necessity of in- 
troducing in this country a system of inspect- 
ing the schools by permanent, competent offi- 
cials,freed from any influence of political or 
local issues. He contrasts our local school 
boards, often made up of petty politicians 


with the German local boards, made up of | 


representative men, including the leading 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
all working under a trained leader. 
pulsory education is successful in Germany, 
not because it is prescribed by law, although 
that carries far greater weight in Germany 
than it does here, but because it is thoroughly 
supported by the people. In one city in 1824, 
forty-nine per cent. of the children did not 
attend school, in that same city in 1891, out 
of 97,471 only seven were reported in default, 
—and this holds good to-day of all Ger- 
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many,—so that in 1893 only one-half of one 
per cent of the recruits in the army were 
illiterate. While Professor Seeley would follow 
the German system of compulsory attend- 
ance, he is equally positive in giving our 
schools the decided preference as to their san- 
itary condition, their comfort and their attrac- 
tiveness. He gives in detail the courses of 
study, the methods of teaching, and other 
matters, as a basis of comparison, while he 
finds the rigid discipline enforced in the Ger- 
man schools a repressing rather than a stim- 
ulating force, hindering rather than awakening 
mental activity, but on the other hand the 
long period of school attendance,—nine years 
the least,—gives the teacher a power to guide 
and influence his pupils, that is of infinite 
value. He urges an increase of trained 
inspection in our schools, fewer examinations, 
instruction rather than mere recitation, a love 
of study rather than purely formal learning. 
He strongly advocates a large amount of 
religious instruction in the schools, and thinks 
this would be better than the superficial, 
unscientific, unsystematic methods in force in 
our Sunday schools, but he proudly states that 
there is a growing protest on the part of Ger- 
man school teachers against the continued 
influence of the church, through its pastors, 
on the schools. He commends the improve- 
ments in German school buildings, in ventila- 
tion, lighting, seats, gymnasiums, baths, and 
even homes for the teachers, all adopted on 
the advice of special experts, who have done 
much to improve the health of the pupils and 
the comfort of the teachers. He praises the 
German Training Schools for Teachers, with 
their practice schools, and he gives a detailed 
account of their methods and the examina- 
tions for promotion. He points out the fact 
that in Germany only about twelve per cent 
of the teachers are women, although their 
training is just as thorough as that of the 
men. He urges the need in this country of 
more scientific education for teaching, im- 
proved methodsof appointment, better support, 


_ and pensions,—in this way the state would 


show its appreciation and recognition of the 
services of the class which have the greatest 
influence in moulding the future citizens of the 
Republic in intelligence and morality. In his 
description of girls’ schools in Germany, he 


| lays stress on the small amount of work 
| required to be done at home, and the good 


results attained in breaking down the old 


| barriers that used to make it difficult for 


women to obtain higher education,—in that 
respect the United States has undisputed 
priority and superiority over the rest of the 
world. He describes the German develop- 
ment of education beyond the common schools 
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in a system of training schools for continuing 
instruction after school years, and of kinder- 
garten for children who have not yet reached 
that age. He also gives a brief summary of 
special schools for the blind, deaf, and dumb, 
idiots, orphans, incorrigibles, and houses of 
refuge, of striking value and interest for all 
eugaged in similar work here. With us nearly 
all such training is the result of private 
charity, but in Germany it is under the 
charge of experts responsible to the govern- 
ment. He completes his interesting and 
valuable book by a chapter of general school 
statistics, well worth frequent reference as a 
basis of comparison with the splendid array 
of figures of our own schools. The example 
of Germany is, however, most of all valuable 
as that country is the foster mother of much 
that is best in the advance in school work in 
recent years, based on a steady historical 
progress, and enhanced by the supreme 
importance of good schools as a factor in 
government. It is impossible to overlook the 
faults of our own educational system, where, 
antil of recent years, each district was largely 
independent of supervision. Now in Penn- 
sylvania, and in nearly all the other states, 
there is a well organized method of state and 
county and city superintendents, with local 
inspection of more or less thoroughness, while 
the Bureau of Education at Washington 
serves as a central point for collecting and 
distributing information which is of value to 
all teachers, and to everyone connected with 
school work. We are still far from wanting 
such centralization as that of the educational 
departments of the governments of Germany 
and France and other foreign countries, but 
such a book as that of Seeley’s ‘Common 
School System of Germany’ is full of useful 
lessons, as well of those that we might advan- 
tageously apply here, as of those that we can 
well do without. It is, however, useful as a 
basis of comparison to enable us to decide as 
to whether or not we are quite justified in the 
usual claim of superiority for our own Public 
Schools. J. G. RosENGARTEN. 


Ir this free people to which we belong is to 
keep its fine spirit, its perfect temper amidst 
affairs, its high courage in the face of diffi- 
culties, its wise temperateness and wide-eyed 
hope, it must continue to drink deep and 
often from the wells of English undefiled, 
quaff the keen tonic of its best ideals, keep its 
blood warm with all the great utterances of 
exalted purpose and pure principle of which 
its matchless literature is full. The great 
spirit of the past must command us in the 
tasks of the future. Mere literature will keep 
us pure and keep us strong.— Woodrow Wilson. 
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At the auspicious time when Ian Maclaren was making 
a triumphal progress through the United States, lecturing 
on matters Scotch to large audiences and consequently 
much in the public eye, his first novel ‘ Kate Carnegie’ 
(Dodd, Mead, & Co.) appeared in book-form, assured of a 
wide reading and of a trank prejudice in its favor. 

Yet such is the perversity of fate that the warmest 
admirer of Drumtochty cannot lay down the volume 
without a sigh of disappointment and the reluctant 
admission that the brilliant short-story writer has his 
limitations. Kipling, the acknowledged master of the 
brotherhood, fertile in invention and full of dramatic 
perception, did not add to his reputation when he ven- 
tured into a new field with ‘The Light that Failed,’ 
and why should more be expected of Dr. Watson whose 
previous success has been, upon reflection, more in a 
series of exquisite character sketches, each perfect in 
its way, than in what is properly within the province 
of story-telling? On his own ground he stands unri- 
valled. Drumtochty village and the Drumtochty villagers 
are invested in Kate Carnegie with the old familiar 
charm, and to his studies of Scottish clerical life he 
has added a masterpiece in the figure of Rabbi Saun- 
derson of Kilbogie, a lovable mixture of scholarship, 
of saintliness and simplicity, touched by ‘the spirit 
of that robust Calvinism with which every Scot is 
saturated.’? The chapters in which the Rabbi plays 
a part deserve a place in the chronicles of Scotland 
beside the ‘Doctor of the Old School.’ The young 
minister Carmichael is also drawn by the same sure 
hand, and belongs to the happiest set of Maclaren’s 
portraits, but General Carnegie and his daughter are 
clearly of another world, with which the canny Scot is 
not in sympathy. They have neither interest nor charm, 
and the plot is so slight that Kate in her rdle of heroine 
has little to do beyond giving the hookitstitle. If only 
because the literature of the day has been enriched by 
the rare personality of Dr. Saunderson, ‘ Kate Carnegie’ 
is worth reading, though one may safely prophesy that 
it will gather dust on some out-of-the-way shelf while 
‘Bonnie Brier Bush’ still lies, well-thumbed and dogs’- 
eared, within reach of the people who have found in the 
latter the touch of nature that makes them all akin. 


The second edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Henry S. Pancoast’s ‘ An Introduction to English Liter- 
ature’ supplements the first with a fuller discussion of 
the novel, and sketches of Defoe, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and DeQuincey, and it also differs from the first 
edition in the treatment of Keats. In making his book 
an introduction and not a mere historical record, Mr. 
Pancoast has best met the needs of beginners in the 
study of English literature. His object is to give an 
idea of its greatness by sympathetic and critical discus- 
sions of the works of the best authors. The book is 
never dull after the manner of most text-books; the 
great ones of literature are treated with such charm of 
style that the attention of the reader is held from first 
to last. Mr. Pancoast has frankly omitted all discussion 
of the minor writers and passes over with brief mention 
others who, though of considerable importance, must be 
subordinated to the general plan. The great writers, 
however, are made the subject of special critical treat- 
ment. And here Mr. Pancoast shows that acquaintance 
with the results of modern scholarship which is neces- 
sary for even an introductory study. He also reveals a 
power of accurate judgment, and a fine literary discrim- 
ination. As we should expect, much fuller considera- 
tion is accorded to modern authors than those of the 
periods before Dryden. In calling the period from 1400 
to 1660 that of Italian influence, perhaps too much signi- 
ficance is given to the impulse from Italy. The English 
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spirit so outgrew this influence and became so distinc- 
tively national that only in the early part of this period 
might we with full justice so designate it. To a lesser 
extent this is true of the following period, 1660 to 1750, 
called that of French influence. Henry Holt & Co. are 
the publishers. 


The fifth volume of Craik’s ‘ English Prose,’ completes 
a series which presents a fine picture of the variety and 
splendor of our prose literature. The selections have been 
made by writers whose conception of excellence in 
thought and style has been carefully cultivated, and 
the greatest pains have been taken in the introductions 
both to distinguish accurately one period from another, 
and to show the many ways in which, directly and indi- 
rectly, they are linked to one another. The series now 
contains: 

Vol. I. ‘The Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century.’ 

Vol. If. ‘The Sixteenth Century to the Restoration.’ 

Vol. ILI. ‘ The Seventeenth Century.’ 

Vol. IV. ‘The Eighteenth Century.’ 

Vol. V. ‘The Nineteenth Century.’ 

Each volume contains selections from the prose litera- 
ture of the period named, with critical introductions by 
various writers, and a general introduction to each period. 
The publishers are the Macmillan Company. 


The Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, in sixteen 
volumes, have been thoroughly edited and rearranged, 
with a biographical sketch, and notes, also portraits, and 
views of Mrs. Stowe’s homes. They are fresh from the 
press of Houghton, Mifilin, & Co. 


It has always been a mystery to the Continental mind 
that a nation of shopkeepers like the English could 
write its matchless poetry. Its failure in music and art 
gives a partial justification to the foreigner’s sneer at 
English culture, but before the majesty of England’s 
literature he must bow with respect. It is not merely 
in single works of monumental genius that this great- 
ness consists, but also in the immense volume of lesser 
productions which have found a place in literature since 
the awakening of the national spirit. Short poems, 
quick with divine fire, have expressed the burning 
thoughts of men throughout the centuries. Small wonder 
is it, then, that the making of anthologies should have 
been all along a favorite task; and original must be that 
compiler who now can introduce a new feature in his 
work. Yet, novelty of choice and arrangement has so 
entered into Mr. Churton Collins’s ‘A Treasury of 
Minor British Poetry,’ published by Mr. Edward Arnold, 
that it gives the book a unique value. 

The volume is divided into four books, dealing respec- 
tively with the periods, 1250 to 1625, 1625 to 1700, 
1700 to 1798, and 1798 torecent times. Then, the poems 
are arranged on a new plan, giving them ‘‘a sort of 
dramatic propriety by making them correspond, or at 
least roughly correspond, to the different stages of human 
experience. In each of the four books the poems per- 
taining to childhood and youth come first. Next come 
poems of a more mingled yarn and more diverse keys, 
expressive of the experiences of manhood. Then serious 
reflections begin to predominate . . . and the note 
is elegiac till death closes the scene on earth. Lastly 
eome, as a fitting conclusion, poems in which hope and 
faith find expression.’’ 

Care is taken to avoid hackneyed selections; the 
oft-quoted authors and pieces are for the most part 
omitted. Again, many unknown authors, and poems 
that fell on dull earsand straightway passed from human 
memory, are rescued for our delight. The history of the 
national mind in its spiritual development is portrayed 
in the work of the lesser poets; and contemporary life is 
depicted with greater faithfulness, Mr. Collins holds, 
than in the works of the masters. 
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In an important preface the author of ‘An Uncrowned 
King’ hastens to observe that his ‘ Romance of High 
Politics’ is not founded upon historical facts nor in any 
way to be considered a roman @ clef with actual royalties 
and notables figuring in the leading roles. This is dis- 
appointing, for without such a caution the reader would 
most certainly find a new excitement in puzzling out 
the particular Balkan State, whose throne goes begging 
to an English marquis, and the Great Powers lurking 
behind the disguises of Scythia and Pannonia. 

When the events have been set in motion—a feat 
which is only accomplished in several chapters—the story 
moves along briskly, full of incident more or less prob- 
able, since truth is stranger than fiction, giving a 
capital idea of the intricate machinery of foreign diplo- 
macy and affording a background for the sturdy British 
character of His (Uncrowned) Majesty of Thyracia, his 
brother Cyril, as admirable a born strategist as ever 
planned and plotted, and the heroine Miss Nadia 
O’ Malachy, a young woman so conscientious as to be at 
once original and attractive. The rulers and potentates, 
great and petty, are treated with good-natured shrewd- 
ness. King Johann of Mesia, for example, whois merely 
sketched in outline, has a whimsical reality, and the 
little episode between his daughter Princess Ottilie aud 
Prince Alexis, in which they manage to out-manceuvre 
many astute and wily statesmen, reveals a pretty sense 
of humor in its handling. To give a hint of the plot of 
‘ An Uncrowned King’ would be unfair, as in its gradual 
development lies the book’s main cleverness. Perhaps 
a better way to stimulate curiosity concerning it is to 
own that the style suggests Miss Muhlbach tempered by 
the modern spirit of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ and that 
in spite of Mr. Grier’s protestations it is almost impos- 
sible not to classify his political story as an historical 
novel. Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers. 

The Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, for 
December, contains a list of the books added during the 
previous month. The Library Committee evidently 
keep informed about the most recent publications in all 
departments, and show commendable discrimination in 
their choice of earlier works. Thus among others we 
note eight volumes of Arber’s ‘English Reprints’ and 
141 of the ‘Scriptores Latini in usum Delphini’ in the 
department of literature, twelve volumes of the Jntellect- 
ual Observer, 1862-68, and eleven of the Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, 1829-38, in that of Natural Science. Freely 
interspersed among the other publications are works in 
German and French, the department of music consisting 
almost wholly of these. From November 5 to December 
31 there was held an exhibition of some old books, 
MSS., prints, and other objects of literary interest, given 
to the library or loaned for this occasion. The proceeds 
of the descriptive list, published by the library, are 
devoted to the purchase of books. This exhibition is 
intended as the first of a series to be given from time to 
time; anyone willing to lend or present anything suit- 
able for these occasions is requested to communicate with 
the librarian. 


For many years now the distinguished author of these 
addresses on ‘The Old Testament and Modern Life’ 
(Dodd. Mead, & Co.), has been preaching to as many of his 
London fellow citizens as Bloomsbury Chapel can hold. 

Sermons come from Stopford Brooke with peculiar 
force; he has testified for his faith, with the self-denial 


that is hardest to practice. Americans running through 
London are told that the preacher of that tiny congrega- 
tion was once one of the favorite chaplains to the Queen; 
that the highest preferment was before him, when he 
announced that he could no longer preach or profess the 
doctrines of Athanasius, went over to the Unitarian, 
exchanged perhaps St. Paul’s for the little White 
Chapel. There should be sincerity in all he says. But 
there is breadth in it too. 
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Most men who read Wordsworth know something of 
Stopford Brooke. Most men who study English litera- 
ture as a whole consult him, and all men who teach it 
are his pupils. This, too, many a flitting stranger knows, 
even though far from home. ll this leads many Amer- 
icans, good Trinitarians all, to the little chapel of a 
Sunday. The writer had the good fortune to hear one 
sermon from Mr. Brooke that gave full scope to his 
powers. Behind the force of conviction a deep emotional 
power was revealed. Mr. Brooke was preaching, on this 
occasion, on the reward of good deeds in bringing the 
doer, even on earth, nearer to the Divine Life. As he 
reached his conclusion, he threw back his massive head, 
with its long, thin gray locks, and in the deep-toned, 
sympathetic voice that belongs to the poet, speaking the 
words as if he loved them, he brought out the phrase: 
‘‘Their souls are drenched by the dew of the eternal 
morning.’’ 

All these qualities, sincerity, breadth, and emotional 
power appear in the sermons before us. They are based 
in the first, upon attempts at criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament stories, in which those stories are treated as Mr. 
Brooke treats, in other places, the Saga of Beowulf, or 
the legends of King Arthur. 

He passes over nothing that may help him toa just 
conclusion, neither, on the other hand, does he, like 
some of his fellow critics, set down ought in malice. 

First to throw afar upon these accounts the search- 
light of untrammeled investigation, then, with the con- 
fidence born of honesty, to see what there is in them for 
human needs; that, we take it, is Mr. Brooke’s method. 

The call of Abraham, the death of Moses, the charac- 
ter of Judah, the courage of Daniel are made to yield 
what is good in them for men and women to-day. To 
many of us the man of letters appears almost as clearly 
in these sermons as the preacher. 

The emotional and poetic quality is their final charm; 
perhaps they lack a little the excellence of reality and 
of nearness to life, of thorough recognition of the 
problem of to-day. But its imaginative quality will 
redeem such work as this, as long as poetry stil! rises from 
the mouths of birds and men. That excellence will 
make this book valuable when the criticism on which 
its facts are based, has been superseded by a reactionary 
or @ more radical school. 


Under the auspices of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and the editorship of Professor M. D. Learned, a 
new scientific quarterly, called Americana Germanica, 
appears with the new year. Its purpose is ‘‘ to furnish a 
distinct medium for the publication of results obtained 
from the comparative study of the literary, linguistic 
and other cu'tural relations of Germany and America, 
to unite the efforts already made in this domain, to stim- 
ulate new researches on both sides of the Atlantic and 
to build up, in the course of the years, a series of studies 
setting forth the history of German culture in America.”’ 
Among other articles in this first number are ‘Charles 
Sealsfield’s Place in Literature,’ by Professor A. B. 
Faust; Professor A. Gudeman’s ‘Conjectural Restoration 
of the Carmen Gothicum;’ and an account of ‘ Ferdinand 
Freiligrath in America,’ by Professor Learned. In its 
purpose the journal is unique, and, as there is abundant 
material in America for scholars working in this field, it 
will doubtless be heartily welcomed by all students of 
Germanies and receive their cordial support. 


A new journal is issued by the Critic Co., entitled 
The Month, in Literature, Art, and Life. Itis edited, as 
is The Critic, by Mr. Joseph B. Gilder and Miss Jean- 
ette L. Gilder. It is ‘‘ made up”’ from past numbers of 
The Critic, with the usual illustrations. Issued at one 
third the price of the weekly paper, it puts within the 
reach of a greater number the critical estimates of its 
parent journal. 
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Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey in their latest vol- 
ume, ‘More Songs from Vagabondia,’ have not disap- 
pointed the expectations raised by their earlier ‘Songs 
from Vagabondia.’ The plan, subject matter, and tone 
are practically the same; the quality of the poetry is, 
on the whole, better. When at their best, they sing the 
pure, physical joys of living; they do not allow their 
work to be tinged with the melancholy of ‘‘ hopes and 
fears, annulling youth’s best years,’’ but exult in the 
vast freedom of nature, in which youth can stretch its 
limbs and shout its ecstacy to the skies. Their inborn 
love of nature and of its expression in Browning’s poetry 
furnish good inspiration, which has brought forth their 
happiest work. There is, in their songs, a wild, care- 
lessness which flings ‘‘problems’’ to the winds and 
drinks in the glorious freedom of the air. 


Leave the gods to rule the rest 
And good-bye to sorrow, 


Be they —— 


Loping down the coast of Maine, 
With the sea for a refrain, 

And the maples neck to neck 
All the way to Fundy, 


or be they singing a carouse over a whiskey-jack, they 
still can boast —— 


-——— a clean heart and a few 
Friends to clench the spirit to ! 


They praise the fine, old Irish fellowship of Barney 
McGee, the tender heart of Kavin,—a delightful bur- 
lesque, reminding one of Thackeray;—they tell their 
faith in ‘A Vagabond Song,’ which fairly thrills with 
joy in the earth. A suggestion of Wordsworth we have 
in the ‘ Daisies’ :— 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 

And all of their singing was, ‘ Earth, it is well !’ 
And all of their dancing was, ‘ Life, thou art good!’ 


The suggestion amounts almost to imitation, for we 
instinctively recall the ‘ Daffodils’; but the poet has 
given itso much of his own buoyant spirits that we can 
let that pass. Shakespeare comes in for their peculiar 
praise, in a poem which glorifies the physical as the ex- 
pression of the spiritual, as does Browning, ina rollicking 
vagabond song imitating his styleand metre. If fault 
be found, it will be in the excessive sensuousness of cer- 
tain poems, such as the two nocturnes, and ‘June 
Night in Washington,’ and in the fantastic rhyming 
feats of ‘Karlene’ and ‘Jongleurs.’ In the former 
pieces the poets are too manifestly striving after inten- 
sity, and in the latter are giving exhibitions of their 
adroitress in turning rhymes. The designs are by Tom 
B. Meteyard ; the publishers are Copeland and Day. 


The Athenxum announces that ‘‘Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
has prepared a volume tracing the treatment of land- 
scape in poetry from Homer to our own day, enlarged 
from his lectures whilst Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Early Italian; after which British 
poetry, from Celtic and Anglo-Saxon to Tennyson, is the 
main literature included. Headduces many illustrative 
quotations, those not in English translated in prose or 
verse, but the originals generally subjoined.’’ The na- 
ture of the subject and Mr. Palgrave’s reputation prom- 
ise well for the quality of the book. The Macmillan 
Company are the publishers. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


On Wednesday evening, December 30, a reception was 
given to Mr. Graham Wallas, at the Schoo! of Industrial 
Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, by the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, the 
“ducational Club of Philadelphia, the Graduate Club of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia, and the Alumni Association of the Girls’ High 
and Normal Schools. A number of ladies representing 
the organizations uniting in the invitation served as a 
reception committee. The building was thrown open 
to the guests, who were given an opportunity of seeing 
the work of the school. Supper was served in one of 
the smaller rooms. Later in the evening Mr. Wallas 
gave an interesting ten-minute talk on some of the 
recent movements in English education. 


We wish to call attention to the program of free 
public lectures given this winter by the Drexel Insti- 
tute. On January 5and 12, Mr. H. W. Raymond, of 
Philadelphia, lectured on ‘ Warships, Old and New,’ 
and, on January 19, Colonel Ch. Chaillé-Long, late chief 
of staff to General Gordon, gave an account of Egypt 
and her lost provinces. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of 
Philede!phia, is giving a course of four evening lectures 
on the ‘Homes and Habits of American Ants,’ at 
weekly intervals from January 19 to February 9. ‘The 
History, Architecture, Academical and Social Life of 
Oxford’ is the subject of two lectures by the president 
of the Institute, Dr. James MacAlister, on January 25 
and February 1. Dr. MacAlister will also give a course 
of six lectures on the ‘ History of Books and Libraries, 
including the Rise and Development of Printing,’ on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons, beginning March 16. 
‘Portrait, Landscape, and Animal Painting’ will be 
treated by Professor J. C. VanDyke in four lectures, on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, February 16 to 25. 
These lectures are a continuation of the courses given 
at the Institute by Professor VanDyke, during the past 
three years. Professor F. W. Speirs, of the Institute, 
will take Tuesday evenings, beginning February 16, 
to tell ‘How we are Governed.’ Professor A. P. Bru- 
baker, also of the Institute, will make ‘ The Brain and 
its Functions’ the subject of four lectures, to be delivered 
on Friday evenings, from February 19 to March 12. 
Six lectures on the ‘Cathedrals of France,’ will be 
delivered, for the first time in America, by Mr. Barr 
Ferree, of New York, on Monday and Thursday after- 
noons, beginning March 1. Professor Gore, of Colum- 
bian University, will lecture on the evening of March 
11, on ‘ Holland’s War with the Sea.’ All the lectures 
will be illustrated by stereopticon views, large colored 
cards, models, or diagrams, according to the require- 
ments of the subject discussed. 


The few remaining copies of the first edition of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc’s ‘ Verses and Sonnets,’ are for sale at the 
office of the American Society. The price is seventy- 
five cents a volume. 


From The University Extension Journal we note that a 
Summer Meeting was held last year in Finland and 
attracted a large audience. ‘‘ Helsingfors, where it was 
held, is a bright and attractive city, full of life and 
varied interests, and the University Buildings are well 
adapted for the holiday course. ‘The Finnish newspapers 
published daily reports of the lectures and programme 
of the meeting.’’ 
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attend the Summer Meeting, to be held at Oxford in 
August, 1897, a number of scholarships, to the value 
of £10 and £5, are offered for competition to those 
needing assistance, and a limited number of prizes, con- 
sisting of a ticket for the Summer Meeting, to all, irre- 
spective of their means. Certain qualifications are 
demanded for eligibility to the competition, and the 
award will be based on an essay on any subjet in any 
of the following groups: 
(1) History (one only to be selected). 
(i) The administrative system of the Anglo-Norman 
Kings. 
(ii) The Causes of the Revolution of 1688. 
(iii) The Fall of Napoleon. 
(2) Literature (one only to be selected ). 


(i) Consider how far the Study of Character in Drama 
and Fiction ought to be subordinate to other 
aims. 

(ii) Sketch the history of Pastoral Poetry in England, 
showing how far the pastoral spirit spread to 
other forms. 

(iii) Consider the character 2nd importance of the work 
of Cowper, or George Eliot, or Browning. 

(3) Political Economy (one only to be selected). 

(i) Are there any special reasons for reopening the 
question of Free Trade at the present time? 

(ii) What are the most important objects to be kept in 
view in devising a system of taxation ? 

(iii) What light does history throw on the currency 

question ? 
(4) Science (one only to be selected). 

Vaccination. (ii) Recent Solar Eclipses. 

Dairy Products. (iv) Road Locomotives. 


To enable Oxford University Extension students to 
| 


(i) 


(iii) 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ASSOCIATION 
LOCAL STUDENTS’ CLUB, PRESENTED AT THE FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 5, 1897. 


A review of a period of endeavor is always suggestive. 
From the vantage-ground of success—or of failure—it is 
possible to estimate the real worth of effort, to refer 
effects to their causes, to determine the relative value of 
different means for accomplishing an end. Or, again, 
such a review will furnish the data for deciding whether, 
as the account stands, the balance is in favor of success 
or failure. The latter question is of supreme interest to 
so new an organization as our Students’ Club, and upon 
the answer to it largely depends the spirit and energy 
with which a new year’s work will be undertaken. 

First of all, what are the facts upon which our con- 
clusions are to be based ? 

On the fourteenth of April, 1896, thirteen students 
met to consider the subject of organization. They 
adopted a constitution under the title of the Association 
Local Students’ Club of Philadelphia. From that time 
to the thirtieth of June fortnightly meetings and from 
the sixth of October to the twenty-second of December 
weekly meetings have been attended by an average of 
twelve students, there being twice that number of 
paid-up members upon the rolls. 

The six meetings in the spring were devoted to the 
study of problems in connection with Mr. Shaw’s lec- 
tures on the ‘Renaissance and the Reformation.’ 
Topics were assigned for each meeting, to three or four 
students in alphabetical order. 

This produced a series of admirable papers, 1n which 
much information was collected and each subject thought- 
fully treated. An evering of great interest was that 
spent in discussing examination papers on Mr. Shaw’s 
courses, 
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On reassembling in the fall the formal papers were dis- 
continued in favor of more general discussion, for the 
first six weeks steadily following the lines of Mr Belloc’s 
syllabus on tle French Revolution. In pursuing this 
complex and difficult subject many of the students dis- 
played a most diligent zeal. Authorities were read and 
compared, knotty questions being sometimes answered 
and sometimes laid aside to await suggestions from the 
lecturer himsel'. 

The latter half of the fall term was reserved for read- 
ing in connection with Mr. Graham Wallas’s syllabus on 
English institutions, and at this time the attempt was 
made to combine the advantages of both methods of 
work heretofore tried. All students were asked to 
prepare themselves for general discussion, while each 
problem was given in special charge to any member 
volunteering to introduce it. No papers were prepared, 
but pertinent extracts and notes were read and discus- 
sion was reasonably general. 

A partial list of books which have been read by one or 
more students includes : 

Symond’s Renaissance. 

Beard s Hibbert Lectures. 

Froude’s Philosophy of History. 

Lord Acton’s Study of History. 

Lowell’s Poem on Masaccio. 

Hausser’s Period of the Reformation. 

Fisher’s Reformation. 

Koestlin’s Life of Luther. 

Max Miiller’s Memories. 

Luther’s Three Primary Principles of Reformation. 

DeTocqueville’s Ancien Régime et Révolution. 

Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 

Fyffe s Modern Europe. 

Michelet’s History of France. 

Mrs. Gardiner’s French Revolution. 

Taine’s Ancien Régime. 

Locke’s Essays on Civil Government. 

Rousseau’s Social Contract. 

Babexu’s Studies of Social Life Under the Old Order. 

Hurlburt’s Fiance and the Republic. 

Taine’s History of France. 

Chouquet’s Life of Rousseau. 

Morley’s Life of Rousseau. 

Morse Stephen’s French Revolution. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

Mallet’s French Revolution. 

Hamerton’s French and English. 

Dabney’s Causes of French Revolution. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-three. 

Tarbell’s Madame Roland. 

Constitution of United States. 

Bullitt Bill. 

Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets (Downing street). 

Edward Shepard’s Civil Service. 

Montagu’s Constitutional History. 

D. B. Eaton’s Civil Service in United States. 

D. B. Eaton’s Civil Service in Great Britain. 

Shaw’s Municipal Government in Great Britain. 

Shaw’s Municipal Government in Continental Europe. 

Matthew Arnold’s Equality and Democracy. 

Brentano’s Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day. 

Webb’s Eight Hours Day. 

Dickens’s Little Dorrit. 

Craik’s State in Relation to Education. 
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With these facts before us, is our Students’ Club a 
success? Our numbers are not large, but the weekly 
attendance has varied very little, and the interest has not 
flagged. We haveread with a definite purpose, attacked 
questions from different sides, compared diverse authori- 
ties, and exchanged suggestions as to helpful books and 
methods. As aresult, students ave looking forward with 
a lively interest to the lectures, hoping to reach, by 
their help, the solution of difficulties, and eager to com- 
pare their own conclusions with those of the lecturer. 
This state of mind your executive committee hoid to 
be of the very essence of success. There are still to be 
faced problems as to the wisest methods of study «nd 
expression, but in the past year your committee see little 
but encouragement ; in the year to come greater possi- 
bilities than have yet been realized. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

M. P. SAUNDERS, 
Secretary. 


Professor Homer B. Sprague completed, on January 
26, a course of four weekly lectures on * Milion and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost’ in the great hall of Cooper Union, 
New York. These are free lectures and are maintained 


by Columbia University. 


A course of evening lectures on ‘Popular Science’ is 
being given under the auspices of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Academy, Nineteenth and Race streets. Professor A. P. 
Brubaker has lectured on ‘ Physical Development,’ Pro- 
fessor H. Skinner on ‘ Interesting and Instructive Facts 
in the Insect World,’ and Professor W. B. Scott on ‘ ‘The 
History of the Allegheny Mountains.’ On February 
6, Mr. Stewartson Brown will lecture on ‘Our Wild 
Flowers and Where to Find Them,’ and, on the twelfth, 
Mr. Witmer Stone on ‘Economie Ornithology. ‘ The 
Sea and its Influence on Animal Life’ will be treated, on 
February 19, by Professor B. Sharp, and ‘Shells and 
Shell Hunting on the St. John’s, Florida,’ on the twenty- 
sixth, by Professor H. A. Pilsbry. On March 5, 12, and 
19, Professor Spencer Trotter, will lecture on ‘The 
Animal Character of Man,’ Professor D. G. Brinton on 
‘The Lost Civilizations of America’, and Professor 
W. P. Wilson on ‘Coffee and Cocoa.’ 

A course of twenty-five lectures on ‘ Physical Geogia- 
phy and Geology ’ will be delivered by Professor Angele 
Heilprin, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, beginning March 
9, at 4.30 p.m. Professor D. G. Brinton will give a 
eourse of four weekly lectures on ‘ Vital Questions in 
Anthropology,’ beginning March 29. 


A course of lectures on ‘Six American Poets’ will 
be delivered by Dr. Louis Bevier, Jr., of Rutgers 
College, under the auspices of the West Philadelphia 
Centre, in the School Hall of the New Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, on Chestnut street above Fortieth. 
The lectures will be on the following dates: February 
8, 15, 22, March 1, 8, 15. 

Professor Charles F. A. Currier, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is delivering in Boston a course 
of semi-weekly lectures on the ‘ History of the United 
States since the Civil War,’ which began January 5. 


THE BEST SHAKESPEARE. 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 
**The Arpen Shakespeare is probably the 4es/ edition of Shakespeare for school or college use now to be had.’’—C. T. WincnEster 


Prof. of English Literature, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
A literary edition for Schools and Colleges, 
scholarship Each play has an Introduction, 


The larger space is devoted to the interpretative rather than the matter-of-fact order o 
otes, Glossary, and Essay on Metre. 


Based on the Globe Text, with numbered lines. 


The Arden Shakespeare is recommende:! by nearly every prominent teacher of English in this country. Pamphlet containing opinions from 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Jolns Hopkins, Virginia, Vanderbilt, Tulane, Chicago, Northwestern, California, and nearly 
200 other prominent institutions, with article on “ The Teaching of English; Critical or Literary ?’’ mailed free on request. 


Cloth, Price 40 cents a volume. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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ABSTRACT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING, 


Fork THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


The Society is steadily growing in its influence and opportunities to extend literary and 
scientific learning. Its policy, more than ever, is to encourage those centres in which work 
has been done previously to continue their activities, in order that the instruction given may 
be most thorough and systematic. At present the proportion of the old centresin operation is 
larger than ever before, an even more encouraging sign than the acquisition of a great number 
of new centres. 

A list of the guarantors and subscribers for 1896 is published below. This year, owing 
to the continued financial depression which has cut off some of the sources of income of the 
Society, it has been found necessary to call fora larger percentage than usual of the Guarantee 
Fund; but the reduced expenses of the Society for the current year will enable it to carry on 
its work with a much smaller percentage for 1897. Evidence of the confidence of the Direc- 
tors in the purpose and administration of the Society is found in the fact that most of them 
have renewed their subscriptions. 


I. CENTRE ACCOUNT. 


The Society engages lecturers for the Centres, and coliects the lecturers’ fees and expenses, together with a 
small fee for the Society. 


RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF LECTURE COURSES. PAID ON ACCOUNT OF LECTURE COURSES. 


} 
| 
} 


Bectorers’ fees, . wk ee eh ee oh ws SIGS IS | Lectuserm’ fees... 6. ss sce te Oe 
Lecturers’ expenses, . . <0 «ewe « E470.23 | Lecturers’ expences, ....-..:26«4- EAC 


— | — 


$18,328.35 | $16,192.84 
Net gain to Society, $2,135.51. 


II. SUMMER MEETING ACCOUNT. 


The Summer Meeting of 1896 resulted in a small loss to the Society. Its expenses were provided for chiefly 
through income from tuition fees, and subscriptions. The fee for the inclusive ticket for Pennsylvania schoel 
teachers was fixed at $5, and the deficit from this source was met by special subscriptions. 

| 


RECEIVED FOR SUMMER MEERTING. PAID OUT FOR. SUMMER MEETING. 


Tuition fees, subscriptions, ete., .. . . . . $3,312.50 | Lecturers’ fees, printing, advertising, etc., . . $3,646.03 


Net loss to Society, $333.53. 


III. PRINTING AND PUBLICATION ACCOUNTS. 


RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF PRINTING, . . . $1,515.53 | PAID ON ACCOUNT OF PRINTING, . . . . « » $4,346.13 
Difference to be paid by Society, $2,830.60. 


Against this item there is a considerable offset, though it is difficult to determine exactly its amount, in the 
increased stock on hand of syllabuses and plates from which future editions may be printed. 


IV. GUARANTEE FUND OF 1895. 


A portion of the Guarantee Fund for 1895 was not paid until 1896, and therefore appears on the books of this 
year. 
RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF GUARANTEE PAID ON ACCOUNT OF 1895. 

Pom, 100, oe ec es eT... 7 eee 
| Printing bill of 1895, . . a ae ele td . $ 900.41 
Loan 1895, repaid with interest, . ... . . . 1,028.00 
mms | 
$2,275.50 | 


jalance for 1896 account, $347.09. 


$1,928.41 
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V. LIBRARY FUND ACCOUNT. 


The Society purchases books which it sells to Centres. 


Received for books, ........ 


$117.21 | Paid for books, .. . 


Net profit to Society, $57.50. 


Vi. 


RECEIPTs. 


Society’s fees, ‘ 
Membership fees, . . 
Subscriptions, 
Miscellaneous, .. . sine 
Cash balance from 1895, . . 


$ 731.41 
1,625.00 


230.85 
364.21 


3,216.47 


265.00 | 


| 


GENERAL FUND ACCOUNT. 


PAYMENTS. 


. $3,860.41 
2,401.36 
500.00 
227.02 
647.35 


Salaries (officers and assistants), . 
Office expenses, . .- 
Rent, er 

Organizing expenses, 
Miscellaneous, 


$7,636.14 


Difference to be paid by Society, $4,419.67. 


SUMMARY. 


I. Centre account, a 
II. Summer meeting account,... . 
III. Printing and publication account, 
IV. Guarantee fund, 1895, 
V. Library fund account, 
VI. General fund account, 


Amount necessary to settle accounts for 1896, . 


. $2,135.51 


347.09 
7.50 


$2,540.10 
. 5,043.70 


7,583.80 


The unfavorable circumstances mentioned in the beginning of this report make it necessary for the Board of 


Directors to call for 90 per cent of the Guarantee Fund, to meet the obligations for the year. 


The current expenses 


for 1896 were provided for from time to time by advanced payments on account of the Guarantee Fund. 


FREDERICK B. MILzs, 
Treasurer. 


Contributors to the Society. 


1896. 


A—GUARANTEE FunpD, $5,700. 


Ninety per cent of the Guarantee Fund was called for 
the year 1896. A large number of subscribers have paid 
the entire amount of their guarantee. 


Miss Maria Blanchard, Mr. Alfred C. Harrison, 

Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, Mr. Charles C. Harrison, 

Mr. Charles A. Brinley, Mr. William P. Henszey, 

Mr. George Burnham, Sr., Mrs. William F. Jenks, 

Mr. Charles E. Bushnell, Mr. Frederick B. Miles, 

Mr. John H. Converse, Mr. John T Morris, 

Mr Carl Edelheim Dr. William Pepper, 

Mr. Theodore N. Ely, Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, 

Mr. Chancellor C. English, Mr. Justus C. Strawbridge, 
Mr. Charlemagne Tower, Jr. 


B—SUBSCRIPTIONS TO GENERAL FuND, $310. 


. J. Albert Caldwell, Mr. M. Carey Lea, 

. Charles B. Dunn, Miss Sarah Newlin, 
. Thomas Powers Harris, Mr. W. B. Saunders, 
. William H. Ingham, Miss Juliana Wood. 


C—SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SUMMER MEETING, $1,035. 


Associat’n Local Scholarship, Mr. Charles C. Harrison, 
Associat’n Local Scholarship, Mr. Frederick B. Miles, 
Mr. Charles A. Brinley, Miss Pinkerton, 

Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten. 
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At the time THe CITIZEN goes to press the following courses are definitely arranged. 
CENTRES IN PHI LADELPHIA. 


CENTRE. | LECTURER. SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES. 








| | 
Afternoon Lectures (Spe-| Graham Wallas . . . | The Story of the English Towns . . | 
cial course) Associa- 
tion Hall, | 
1sth and Chestnut, at 4.30, | | 
Afternoon Lectures (Spe-| Hilaire Belloc . . Representative Frenchmen 
cial course) Associa-| | 
tion Hall, 
1sth and Chestnut, at 4.30. | 
Association Local,. . . | Graham Wallas . . .| The History and Character of English| Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9. 
sth and Chestnut sts. | Institutions 


Association Local,. . . | Hilaire Belloc . | The French Revolution ; | Feb. 23, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
asth and Chestnut sts. | } | 


Bainbridge Street . . . | Henry W. Elson, , . | Great Republicin its Youth . . | Jan. 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19. 
Eighth and Bainbridge Sts. | 
Germantown , . . . .| Graham Wallas . . .| The Story of the English Towns . . | Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
Kensington Graham Wallas . . .| The History and Character of — Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
| Institutions . . ot 
Peirce School, 2p.m.. .| E. D. Warfield, . . . Development of the United ‘States . . | Jan. 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, Mar. 5. 


South Philadelphia, . . | E. P. Cheyney. . . . | Central Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- Jan. 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Broad and Federal sts. tury hae Te 


Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8. 


West Park... . Albert H. Smyth, . .| American Literature . . . . . . . | Jam. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15. 
gist and Westminster ; ave. | p 

West Philadelphia, . .| Louis Bevier . . . . | Six American Poets. .... . . . | Feb. 8, 15, 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15. 

Young Friends’ Associa-| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The Crusades ........../; Jam 8, 15. 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
tion, a a | 
_140 Nerth asth st. ; ’ 5 7 


CENTRES ouT OF PHILADELPHIA. 





| 
CENTRE. LECTURER. SUBJECT. | DATES OF LECTURES. 


Altoona . . . . «| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The French Revolution . . | Jan. 16, 30, Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 13, 27. 
Baltimore, nes } Graham Wallas . . . | The History and Character of English Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13. 

| Institutions . . 
Brooklyn Institute, 4 p.m.| Graham Wallas . . . The History and Character of Bagi Jan, 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, ro. 

Institutions ‘ 

Brooklyn Institute, 4 p.m.| Hilaire Belloc . . . . | Representative Frenchmen . . . . .| Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2. 
Burlington, N. J. . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The French Revolution . . . . . .| Jan. 9, 23, Feb. 6, 20, Mar. 6, 20. 
Butler. . . .. . . ./| John W. Perrin . . . | France in the Nineteenth Century . . | Jan. 14, 28, Feb. 9, 25, Mar. 11, 25. 
Camden, N.J. . . . .| Graham Wallas . . .| The Story of the English Towns . . | Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15 
Chester . . . . . | Henry W. Elson. . .| Betweenthe Two Wars... . . . | Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8. 
Cumberland, Md. > « «| Dame C. Munro....« |} Tie Compas. we ks Jan. 29, Feb. 12, 26, Mar. 12, 26, 

Apr. 9. 
Elizabeth, N. J... . . | William Francis Magie | Physics. . . . + +s + «| Jan. 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18. 
Franklin . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The French Revolution ee . . | Jan. 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 16. 
Haddonfield, N. / . .| E. P. Cheyney. . . . | Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century Feb. 16, Mar, 2, 16, 30, Apr. 13, 27- 
Harrisburg. . . . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . . | The French Revolution . . . . . | Jan. 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18. 
Hazleton ..... .|E.D. Warfield. . . .| Ageof Elizabeth ....... ./| Jam. 20, Feb. 3, 17, Mar. 3, 17, 31. 
Indiana . . . . .. .| Hilaire Belloc . . . . | The French Revolution . . . | Jan. 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 
Latrobe. . .. .. .| John W. Perrin . . . | France in the Nineteenth Century . | Feb. 4, 18, ’ Mar. 4, 18, Apr. I, 15. 
Lebanon . . - .|DanaC.Munro . . .| The Crusades . . . . | Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Millville, N i. J. . . .| Clarence G. Child . . | Literature of the Seventeenth Century! Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12. 
Moorestown, N. J. . . | Hilaire Belloc . . . . | The French Revolution . | Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Newark, N. J. . . . .| Edward T. Devine . . | Economics ets | Feb. 8, 15, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Newark, N.J. . . . .| Edward T. Devine . . Economics . . wits "| Mar. 29, Apr. 5, 12, 19, 26, May 3. 
New York. . . . . .| Joseph French Johnson | The Principles of Money ‘Applied to) 

| Current Problems . . | Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4. 
New York. . . . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . | The Development of Music . . . . | Feb. 17, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
New York. . . . . .| Henry W. Elson . * The Great Republic in its Youth . . Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, ro. 
Ogontz ..... . .| Hilaire Belloc . . The Crusades Mises - . «| Feb. 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Orange, N. ‘ . . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The French Revolution oy) eh aye ae Feb, 26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2. 
Pittsburgh Hilaire Belloc . . . . | The French Revolution . . . . . .| Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8,15. 
Pottstown . . .. . .| Angelo Heilprin . . .| Geography . . . . | Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 9, Mar. 2, 9, 16. 
Riverton, N. J. . . . . | Henry W. Elson . . . | The Great Republic i in its Youth . . | Jan. 7, 14, 2%, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
Salem, N. J... . . .| Albert H. Smyth. . .| English Literature .. . ect. Bu Jan. 12, 26, Feb. 9, 23, Mar. 9, 23. 
Smyrna, Del.. . . . .| Henry W. Elson. . .| Between the Two Wars. ..... Feb. 25, Mar. 11, 25, Apr. 8, 22, 29. 
Stoneham, Mass. . . .| J. H. Pillsbury. . . .| Evenings in Geology . . . . . . . | Jan. 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17. 
Wilmington, Del... . | Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The French Revolution... . . | Feb. 25, Mar. 4, II, 18, 25, Apr. I. 
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All Americans 
do not ride 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


That would mean 


(0,000,000 
RIDERS 


In the United States alone 


x 
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x 
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Many thousands of Americans, however, do ride the Columbia, and all 
of them recognize and praise the graceful lines, strength, durability, and 
easy running qualities obtained only in this superb nickel-steel bicycle, 
which combine to make it the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


5100 kat! 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Greatest Bicycle Factory in the World. Floor Space, 17 1-100 Acres 








Branch House or dealer in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know 


You should know about Bicycles. Send for the handsomest Catalogue ever issued. Free if you cali at any 
Columbia dealer; by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or THE 


American Economic Association. . 


RACE TRAITS AND TENDENCIES 


OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO. 
By Freperick L. HorrMan, F.S.S., 
Statistician to the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


329 pages. Price, paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


‘*The eleventh volume of the publications of the 
American Economic Association begius with this 
admirable study of the course of development of the 
negro race in the United States of America. It is the 
outcome of ten years of patient collection of facts, and 
the facts are allowed to speak for themselves, though 
the writer comments freely upon them as the record 
proceeds, * * * The volume should prove a mine 
of useful information to students having other inter- 
ests than the progress of the negro race, though it is 
to this race that it is particularly devoted. * * * 
The problems discussed in this volume and the 


material gathered to aid in this discussion are of in- | 


Education... 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


cational magazine in the United States. 
It is contributed to by Dr. Wm. T. Harris and 
many of the leading educators of the country. 
The regular subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
To any one sending us $4.00, the regular price 
of a No. 4 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(the acknowledged standard of excellence 
among fountain pens), we will furnish one of 
these beautiful and useful pens, and in addi- 
| tion we will send Education to such person 
| free for one year. The pen will be fully war- 
ranted and will be sent prepaid. Sample copy 
of Education on receipt of six 2c. stamps. 


| Pi DUCATION is the oldest high-class edu- 


tense interest and of undoubted value to the student | 


of social life in its various modern manifestations.’’— | 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
VOLUME I. 


No. 3. The Populist Movement. By F.L. McVey, Ph, D. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation ; an address by 
Professor W. Lexis, University of Géttingen; translated 
by JoHN CuMMINGs, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HOPKINS. Price 50 cents. 


VOLUME Il. 


In press. 


No. 1. Economics and Jurisprudence, Address of Henry 
C. ADAMS, Ph. D., President, before the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Association. Price 50 cents. 


Hand-book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 


Price of the several volumes, unbound, $4.00 each. Bound incloth, 
$5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional volume. The 
set of ten volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound volume will be 
sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in exchange for the unbound 
numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies can also be 
turnished, in half morocco, at 50 cents per volume additional to the 
price in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year ; or $4.00 for all! the publications. 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members on all Orders. 


Any single Mon- | 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to | 


WALTER F. WILLCOX, 


Sec’y American Economie Association, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 


KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THIS # INTERESTS « YOU 


A NEW BOOK WITH AN OLD NAME 


dohnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia 


FF 


It isa work prepared by eminent scholars and 
specialists who sign their articles. 


The Outlook, says: ‘‘It is the best book of its 
kind for general use in the American Home, Office 
and Library.’’ 

We might add pages of similar testimony from 
teachers, physicians, ministers, business men and the 
press. 

Write for our special offer, how to obtain it at 
Cash Prices by paying a little each month. A 


| postal card with name and address will bring full 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- | 


ographs to the publishers, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


particulars. Address, 


D. APPLETON & €0., Publishers 
1219 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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SEPARATE SKIRTS x 


A special offering—our own make, newest shapes and best mate- rad 
rials, at one-third less than usual prices. HM 


WOMEN’S SEPARATE SKIRTS—of Figured Mohair, very full, draped per- 
fectly, lined throughout with cambric, finished on bottom with velveteen 
binding. ‘Real value; $3:005 our pricey. o.4.i 6 6 60% 0 es ee ee $2.00 


WOMEN’S SEPARATE SKIRTS—of pure Worsted Storm Serge, lined 
throughout, perfect hanging, finished with velveteen binding at bottom. 
Colors: blue and black. Real value, $4.50; our pricey... ...... $2.75 

WOMEN’S SEPARATE SKIRTS—of extra quality wool Grenadine, lined 
throughout and illuminated with an interlining of colored satin, draped 
perfectly, finely finished. Real value, $7.50; our price, ......--.. $5.00 


WOMEN’S SEPARATE SKIRTS—of all-silk Brocade India, lined and inter- 
lined, perfect hanging, finished with velveteen binding. Real value, $7.50; 
OU RIey eae i ye ae Whee es cae oom te Ae Se ee as $5.00 
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WOMEN’S SEPARATE SKIRTS—of rich, plain Satin, lined throughout, a 

made and finished in the finest manner. Real value, $10.00; our price, . $6.50 re 

Pe] 

WOMEN’S SEPARATE SKIRTS—of superb quality all-silk Satin Brocade, ris 

richly lined and finished. Real value, $12.00; our price,........ $7.50 Ke 

ry 

ri 
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SILKS es 
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ra 

Newest effects of 1897, at prices much below values. mE 

9 

| At 38, 45 and 50 cents—FANCY TAFFETA SILKS—full glossy, all-boiled grades, vA 
that have never before been offered at such prices, all the best colorings are in- e 
cluded. The designs are the neatest and best. yy 

At 58 cents—BLACK TAFFETA SILKS—a remarkably good glossy grade, just . 

from Zurich. The very best quality ever offered at the price. bo 

= 


~ 
~ 


» 


At 25 cents—WASH SILKS—the best grade ever offered at this price, 20% inches 
wide and in the newest color blendings — light and medium effects. Made to our 
own order in Japan. They are the closest woven and most glossy imported. 


ord 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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